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NHE third part of the book of Ezechiel, extending from 
the thirty-third to the forty-eighth chapter, contains the 
Divine communications which the prophet received after the 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. They predict the restoration 
and regeneration of the land and the people, and reveal a de- 
tailed plan for a more magnificent temple, a purer worship, 
a more holy Jerusalem, a more equitable distribution of the 
land, and a more just government. But some elements of this 
prophetic vision have not been fulfilled at all, whilst others 
have been verified but partially and imperfectly. How are we 
to explain these unfulfilled or partly fulfilled prophecies? 
Were they conditional, dependent for their realization upon 
human collaboration, which was wilfully withheld? Or were 
they Messianic, to be fulfilled exclusively or perhaps more fully 
in the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ? 

We shall endeavor to answer these questions by a careful 
and impartial analysis of the prophecies. The purpose of this 
essay is exegetical; it is a positive study made from the original 
text, context, and historical milieu of Ezechiel’s prophecies. 
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A PeErRsonat MEssias 


It is noteworthy that Ezechiel’s future state is to be an ideal 
theocracy. Criminally careless and oppressive kings are to be a 
thing of the past. Yahweh Himself will gather and lead His 
flock to the land of Israel, where He will tend it upon good 
pastures.’ The Divine shepherd will manifest special solicitude 
for the unfortunate: “The lost I will seek, the strayed I will 
bring back, the injured I will bind up, the sick I will 
strengthen.”” He will exercise this benign rule through an 
earthly representative whom He describes thus: “And I will 
appoint but one shepherd over them, and he shall tend them, 
my servant David. He shall tend them and be a shepherd 
over them. And I, Yahweh, will be their God, and my ser- 
vant David shall be prince among them. I, Yahweh, have 
spoken.” ‘This conception is somewhat amplified in a later 
oracle on the reunion of the chosen people: “And my servant 
David shall be king over them, and there shall be one shepherd 
for all of them, and they shall walk in my ordinances, keep my 
statutes, and carry them out. And they shall dwell upon the 
land which I gave to riy servant Jacob, the land upon which 
their fathers dwelt; yea, they shall dwe!l upon it: they and their 
children and their children’s children forever. And my ser- 
vant David shall be their prince forever.’” 

Kénig® contends that “David” represents the restored 
Davidic dynasty. But his arguments are inefficacious. The 
fact that “David” has this figurative sense in a few passages of 
the Old Testament’ is obviously inconclusive. It is true that 
“David” is styled prince (nasi’), and that this term, and not 
king (melek), is the official title of the rulers for whom Eze- 
chiel legislates in the section dealing with the temple and the 
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community of the future.’ But no importance can be at- 
tached to the use of the title “prince”, for “David” is also 
called king,’ and the prophet elsewhere assumes that the 
princes will in effect be kings. Moreover, Ezechiel does not 
say that these princes will be of Davidic origin, nor does he 
ascribe to them the same plenitude of authority as he does to 
“David.” ‘The only function of government explicitly as- 
signed to them is that of providing for the sacrifices; all others 
are passed over in silence. In support of his contention K6nig 
appeals to a somewhat parallel prophecy of Jeremias, but this 
also seems to apply to a personal Messias rather than to a 
dynasty.” 

Finally, the collective interpretation of “David” forces us 
to assume that Ezechiel prophesied falsely. For post-exilic 
Iudea was never at any time governed by a Davidic dynasty. 
Zorcbabel was, indeed, 2 scion of David, but he ruled under the 
suzerainty of the Persians. The Hasmoneans, who reigned over 
Judea for some time, were Levitic and not Davidic in origin; 
and the Herods were Idumeans. Neither of these dynasties 
may be termed Davidic figuratively, by reason of the excellence 
and success of their administration. 

Consequently, if Ezechiel’s prediction is unconditional, it can 
only refer to an individual who is to exercise an everlasting 
dominion of mildness and justice. But a ruler, so exalted and 
supernatural, can be the Messias alone, as is evident from a 
mere passing acquaintance with Old Testament prophecy. 
Hence Ezechiel’s “David” must be Jesus Christ; he is Davidic 
by descent and by the fact that it is a man after God’s own 
heart, although in a higher sense, but faintly foreshadowed by 
his royal progenitor. 

We cannot escape these conclusions by supposing that the 
prophecy was conditional, promising a series of Davidic kings 
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if the Jews remained faithful to their religious and moral ob- 
ligations. To begin with, there is nothing in the wording of 
the prophecy to warrant this assumption. Moreover, a com- 
parison with other prophecies of similar import, which Ezechiel 
delivered on previous occasions, shows that it is absolute. 
Thus, when pronouncing the doom of Sedecias, the last king 
of Juda, Yahweh declares: “And thou, dishonored, wicked 
prince of Israel, whose day is come in the final period of 
iniquity, thus says Yahweh God: ‘Off with the turban, and 
away with the crown! Nothing shall be what it is! Up with 
the low and down with the high! A ruin, a ruin, a ruin will 
I make it until he comes who has a rightful claim and to him 
will I give it.’”" These words foretell the downfall of the 
royal house of David; it is to be deprived of kingly sway until 
he comes who has a right to claim the throne, which then will 
be granted to him by Divine appointment. This prediction 
seems to allude to the Blessing of Juda,” in which the Messias is 
described as “Shiloh”, which should probably be written : 
“Shelloh” and interpreted as, “He to whom it (the scepter) 
belongs.” But there is a more decisive reason for considering 
Ezechiel’s prophetic threat as Messianic. After the fall of 
Sedecias Juda was not again ruled by a Davidic king until the 
advent of Jesus Christ, the divinely predestined ruler of the | 
Messianic kingdom. Now it is axiomatic that an inspired 
prophet cannot contradict himself: he cannot predict the 
abolition of royal power until the coming of the Messias and 
at the same time promise an indefinite series of Davidic kings. 

, Consequently Ezechiel’s prophecy about “David” must be ab- 

_ solute and concern an individual Messias. 

_ This inference is confirmed by the allegory of the cedar and 

the eagles. In the second half of the allegory Yahweh speaks 
thus: 

“I also will take from the crest of the lofty cedar, 

| From its topmost twigs I will pluck a tender one, 

1121, 27. 
12Gen. 49, 10. 
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And I will plant it on a high and massive mountain, 

On the mountain height of Israel will I plant it. 

And it shall produce branches and bear fruit 

And become a great cedar. 

And all the birds shall dwell beneath it; 

All winged birds shall dwell in the shadow of its boughs. 

And all the trees of the field shall know that I am Yahweh. 

I humbled the lofty tree and raised up the lowly tree. 

I caused the green tree to wither and the withered tree to bloom. 
I, Yahweh, have spoken, and I will do it.” 


As references to the first half of the allegory are unavoid- 
able, a few remarks on its historical background and signifi- 
cance will be found useful. Joakim, the king of Juda, had 
revolted against Nabuchodonosor, his Babylonian overlord. 
In the course of the resulting hostilities Joakim died and was 
succeeded by his son Joachin. Meanwhile, Nabuchodonosor 
besieged Jerusalem, forced the city to capitulate, and carried 
Joachin captive to Babylon. In his place he appointed as king, 
Sedecias, the uncle of Joachin. Relying on the mirage of 
Egyptian assistance, Sedecias rebelled against Nabuchodonosor. 
The consequences were disastrous: Juda was depopulated, 
Jerusalem destroyed, and Sedecias was blinded and deported to 
Babylon. 

These historical events and personages are symbolically rep- 
resented in the first half of the allegory. The great cedar 
designates the royal house of David. The first great eagle de- 
notes Nabuchodonosor. The crest or topmost branches, which 
the eagle tears off and carries to Babylon, is Joachin. The seed 
of the land, which he plants like a willow, and which grows 
into a lowly vine, is Sedecias, who was a native Judean. The 
second great eagle to which the vine turns for aid is the Pharaoh 
of Egypt. 

These preliminary observations will suffice to make our argu- 
ment concerning the second half of the allegory intelligible. 
The cedar again symbolizes the royal house of David. The 
twig or shoot which Yahweh takes from the cedar must rep- 
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resent an individual scion of David. For in the first part the 
topmost branch and the seed of the land each denote an indi- 
vidual king. Now in the second part the action of Yahweh 
is intended to present a contrast to that of Nabuchodonosor; 
hence the shoot taken and planted by Yahweh must also denote 
a single person. This descendent of David is symbolized by a 
. tender shoot to show that he and his family were in humble 
circumstances at the time when the Divine choice was made. 
Consequently, the house of David is designated as a lofty cedar 
not because of its present powerful position but because of its 
founder, its past history, and its destiny to be the racial stock 
of the Messias. The land of Israel, where this shoot is planted, 
is called a high and massive mountain on account of the re- 
ligious preeminence enjoyed by the chosen people. 

The dominion of the Davidic king will ever grow in extent 
and glory until it embraces all the nations of the earth. This 
is indicated by the slip which grows into a mighty cedar, 
affording refuge to birds of every feather. That this is the 
meaning of the metaphor is evident from Ezechiel’s allegory 
about the Pharaoh, in which his kingdom is pictured as a cedar 
in which all the birds of the heavens build their nests." WNa- 
buchodonosor’s empire is depicted by the same metaphor in 
the book of Daniel.” 

The lofty and green tree, which is withered and laid low, 
symbolizes the humiliation of the house of David, whilst the 
lowly and withered tree, which is raised up and made to bloom, 
designates the exaltation of the house of David through its 
most glorious representative. The trees of the field, which 
acknowledge the power and dignity of Yahweh in this trans- 
formation, represents the Gentile nations. 

There can be no doubt, then, that this Davidic king, who is 
appointed by Yahweh, and who holds universal sway, is the 
Messias. In this allegory, therefore, Ezechiel teaches that there 
will be no divinely constituted king of Israel until the advent 
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of God’s Anointed. Hence “David” of the previously dis- 
cussed prophecy cannot be a series of divinely appointed post- 
exilic monarchs but must be the Messias. 


THE RESURRECTION 


One of Ezechiel’s most impressive allegories concerns the 
future resurrection of the people.” Brought by divine power 
to the Babylonian plain, and supernaturally enlightened, Eze- 
chiel sees the ordinarily bare and commonplace plain covered 
with a vast number of human bones, so disjointed and dry that 
every hope of a natural revival is excluded. At the command 
of Yahweh he prophesies that they shall be united and clothed 
with flesh; his prophecy is at once fulfilled. Again at the 
Divine bidding he prophesies that the prostrate bodies shall be 
reanimated; immediately “Spirit entered into them, and they 
lived, and they stood upon their feet, a host exceeding 
great.”” According to the authoritative declaration of Yah- 
weh these bones represented not the actual remains of the de- 
parted but the seemingly hopeless condition of Israel: the exiles 
deemed Israel politically dead and utterly incapable of recover- 
ing national life.* The vision, then, inculcates not the resur- 
rection of the flesh but the restoration of the people as a 
national entity. 

How, then, is the allegory Messianic? In the first place, the 
Israelites as a nation are promised continued existence of in- 
definite duration. Now this cannot mean merely political 
existence but must denote life as the chosen people of God, 
for, only under this aspect, were they the special object of 
Divine solicitude. But since the limited Hebrew theocracy 
was to be succeeded by the universal Messianic kingdom, this 
prediction of continuous duration implies the inclusion of the 
Israelites in the spiritual realm of Christ. 

Secondly, it is said that the number of the restored Israelites 
will swell to a host of vast proportions. This declaration re- 
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minds us of the Divine assurance to Abraham that his posterity 
would be as the dust of the earth, the stars of the heavens, and 
the sand of the sea.” This countless posterity comprises not 
only the faithful Israelites of the Old Testament but also pre- 
eminently those who profess belief in the Messias. For St. 
Paul emphatically informs us that the genuine descendants of 
Abraham are those who imitate his sterling faith, be they Jew 


or Gentile.” 
REUNION 


In contrast to the preceding, the symbolic act by which 
Ezechiel foretold of the unity of the chosen people was an 
explicit and exclusively Messianic prophecy. Taking two 
sticks, he inscribed one with the name Juda and the other 
with the name Joseph. One represents the southern kingdom, 
which was dominated by the tribe of Juda, whilst the other 
designated the northern monarchy, in which Ephraim, a tribe 
originating from Joseph, was prominent. Then Ezechiel 
joined the sticks lengthwise in his hand, making them appear 
as one. Thus would the age-long division of the chosen peo- 
ple be converted into a union of all the Israelites under one 
Davidic ruler.“ Yahweh proclaims His unitive design thus: 
“Then they shall no more be two peoples nor shall they be 
divided into two kingdoms any longer. . . . And my servant 
David shall be king over them, and there shall be one shepherd 
for all of them.”” 

God, undoubtedly, counseled, although He did not strictly 
enjoin, the return not only of the Babylonian Jews but of all 
the Israelites to Palestine. This is evident from Ezechiel’s in- 
structions for the distribution of the land among the twelve 
tribes.” But in reality only a minority of the exiled Jews 
availed themselves of the opportunity to resettle in their an- 


19Gen. 13, 15; 15, 6; 17, 1ff.; 18, 18; 22, 16. 
Rom. 4, 11; Gal. 3, 7. 
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cestral country; they were not joined by an appreciable number 
of the northern Israelites. 

If all of the Israelites had returned, and if their descendants 
had accepted Christ as the Messias, they would have been ac- 
tually united on Palestinian soil under a Davidic king when 
Christ founded his Church. The prophecy, however, has not 
been altogether frustrated by the indifference and hostility of 
the Jews. The necessity incumbent upon all Israelites to join 
the Church was first proclaimed in Palestine. Theoretically, 
therefore, the prophesied reunion was fully achieved. In every 
part of the world, from the earliest times down to the present, 
there has ever been a steady, though not large, stream of con- 
verts from Judaism into the Church. The ultimate return of 
the Jews, as a national group, is guaranteed by the authority 
of St. Paul.” 


REGENERATION 


Another striking prophecy concerns the regeneration of the 
land and the people. Addressing the mountains of Israel, 
Yahweh declares that they shall be reneopled with men and do- 
mestic beasts, and that they shall no longer incur the reproach 
of devouring human beings.” By this He means that the land 
shall no more be harassed by such catastrophes as war, plague. 
famine, and wild beasts, which in pre-exilic times had taken 
such a heavy toll of human lives. These calamities were due to 
the sins of the Israelites. The prophecy, therefore, is conditional, 
demanding obedience to the Divine commands for its realiza- 
tion. The repeated misfortuntes of the post-exilic Jews, which 
culminated in the utter ruin of their state, were caused by their 
delinquency. The prophecy can be termed Messianic only if we 
suppose that the promise of immunity from devastation per- 
tained primarily to the Messianic kingdom and merely secon- 
darily to its type, the Promised Land. No outward force, but 
personal guilt alone, can deprive its members of supernatural 
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life. Nor will the Church be ever so ravaged as to become 
extinct before the end of time. ‘This assumption, however, 
may be putting too much into the meaning of the prophecy. 

The regeneration promised to the people has a negative and 
a positive aspect. The negative aspect is thus explained by 
Yahweh: “And I will sprinkle pure water upon you, so that 
you shall be cleansed. From all your impurities and from all 
your idolatries will I cleanse you.”” The sprinkling with pure 
water is evidently a figurative expression for the Divine act by 
which sin is remitted. It is not difficult to understand why 
this metaphor was chosen, for washing and sprinkling with 
water are prescribed in the Mosaic code to denote the removal 
of ritual defilement.” The uncleanness from which the Is- 
raelites are to be purified is not merely ritual but also moral, 
as is clear from the specific mention of idolatry. The verb 
“tihhar”, which describes the act of cleansing, is used in the 
Old Testament to define the remission of sin and of its penal- 
ties. Yahweh, therefore, seems to say that He will pardon not 
only the guilt but also the temporal punishment of all the past 
transgressions of the Jews. This, of course, supposes that they 
will be duly contrite. 

The prophecy, however, seems to have an additional deeper 
meaning. When describing the restoration of the sinful Jews, 
the prophets sometimes refer not only to some era of grace of 
the immediate future but also to the Messianic age of which this 
era is a prelude and a type. Thus Isaias glorifies the Redemp- 
tion in his beautiful poems on the return of the exiles.” Joel 
primarily contemplates the day of Pentecost and the subse- 
quent ages of the Church when he predicts a prodigal out- 
pouring of the Spirit.” It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that Ezechiel’s vision is focused especially upon the sacrament 
of Baptism when he foretells the forgiveness of sin by the 
sprinkling of pure water. 
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One positive effect of the restoration is expressed in these 
words: “And I will give you a new heart and will put a new 
spirit within you; and I will remove the heart of stone from 
your body and give you a heart of flesh. And i will put my 
spirit within you, and will bring it about that you walk in my 
statutes, keep my ordinances, and carry them out.”” The 
heart denotes the mind and will, whilst the spirit designates 
the dispositions which animate them. In the past, Israelites 
had possessed a heart like stone, impervious to Divine inspira- 
tion and failing to perform its vital religious functions. In the 
future, God will give them a heart of flesh, suspectible to Divine 
impressions, and fit to be the center of a new religious life. 
In the past, the Israelites had been motivated by evil disposi- 
tions; in the future Yahweh will infuse a new source of energy 
into them, His own spirit. Thus, being radically transformed, 
they will be capable of observing the Divine law. As Ezechiel 
observes elsewhere,” this transformation of the heart and the 
spirit supposes the cooperation of the Jews. Evidently the 
Holy Spirit and His manifold graces are meant which enable 
man to overcome his concupiscences and supernaturalize his 
actions, although they do not dispense with the free consent of 
his will. Other prophets similarly predict the effusion of the 
Divine Spirit in the coming idyllic age.” 

A glance at the post-exilic record of the Jews shows that 
the anticipations of the prophet were but imperfectly fulfilled. 
The Jews manifested a decided improvement over their fore- 
fathers, but were nevertheless not without grave faults. At 
the time of Christ their outlook on life was so materialistic 
and their religion was so devoid of inner vitality that the mass 
of the people could not, or would not, accept their long awaited 
Messias. ' 

On the other hand, the New Testament testifies that the 


prodigal effusion of the Holy Spirit foreseen by the prophets 
was not completely realized until the foundation of Christ’s 
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Church. This gift of the Spirit was inaugurated on the feast 
of Pentecost™ and will continue to be lavished on the faithful 
till the end of time.“ Hence if we wish to see the full effi- 
cacy of the Spirit envisioned by Ezechiel, we must look beyond 
the post-exilic period to the spiritual Israel, to her wonderful 
propagation, her extraordinary sanctity, and her inexhaustible 
fecundity in well-doing. 

God explains another feature of the impending restoration 
in these terms: “And I will make a covenant of peace for them; 
it shall be an eternal covenant.”” It is to be noted that this 
covenant differs from the bilateral Sinaitic covenant. By the 
latter Jahweh obliged Himself to grant the Israelites certain 
privileges if they observed the Divine precepts; if they failed 
to do so, the covenant was broken on each side, and the Is- 
raelites were subject to dire penalties.” But Ezechiel’s cove- 
nant is unilateral; it is not so much with the Israelites as for 
them; it cannot be nullified but is everlasting; it is characterized 
by peace. But these are attributes of the Messianic covenant.” 

After the new covenant is established, penitent Jerusalem, 
which symbolizes the Jewish people, will receive Sodom and 
Samaria as her daughters.” ‘This signifies that the regenerated 
people will become the nucleus of a new community, to which 
nations, guilty of similar sins, will belong. But the conver- 
sion of the nations and their union with the chosen people is 
characteristic of the Messianic age.” 

The final feature of the restoration will be the following: 
“And I will set my sanctuary in the midst of them forever. 
And my dwelling place shall be with them, and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people. And the nations shall 
know that I am Yahweh, who sanctifies Israel, when my sanc- 
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tuary is in the midst of them forever.” This prediction can- 
not refer merely to the post-exilic temple. It did not endure 
forever, but was destroyed in 70 A.D. Although the returned 
Jews practically forsook the worship of alien gods, they were 
not conspicuous for the whole-hearted d<votion to Yahweh 
which the prophecy seems to presage. Nor did the rebuilt 
temple lead a considerable number of the Gentiles to recognize 
Yahweh as the true God and the author of Israel’s sanctity. 
Hence the prophecy applies only in a limited way to the post- 
exilic sanctuary. For its complete realization we must turn 
to the Church of Christ. She is everlasting, eminent for her 
knowledge and worship of God, and affords conclusive evi- 
dence that she was founded by God, is sanctified by Him, and 
made the sanctuary of all mankind. 


THE TEMPLE 


Ezechiel’s specifications for the rebuilding of the sanctuary” 
are so detailed and differ in so many particulars from those 
of the Se!emonic and post-exilic temples of Zorobabel and 
Herod that they have always aroused considerable speculation 
as to the meaning of his visionary edifice. Did he desire his 
plan to be carried into execution, or was it a mere symbol 
or allegory of the Messianic kingdom? 

Let us try to find an answer to this question by a careful 
weighing of the facts. LEzechiel’s angelic guide gives him de- 
tailed measurements of the outer and inner courts, the complex 
gateways, the temple, the chambers in the courts, the pave- 
ments, and the kitchens. Although the height of the pros- 
pective structures is in most instances left undetermined, the 
ground-plan is sufficiently outlined to enable a skilled builder 
to execute the project. The directions for the construction 
and consecration of the altar of holocausts are so specific that 
its actual erection seems to be contemplated.” 
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Equally detailed are the regulations for the cult to be prac- 
tised in the temple. The place where the prince is to worship 
is defined. Even the manner in which the people are to enter 
and leave the edifice is prescribed. The priests and subordi- 
nate officials are carefully distinguished. Rules are laid down 
for the conduct of the priests and provision is made for their 
sustenance. The number of sacrifices to be offered daily and 
on certain specified festivals is stated. The domain to be as- 
signed to the priests and Levites is determined exactly. 

In view of these minute, business-like and prosaic prescrip- 
tions, the conclusion seems irresistible that the prophet really 
desires his temple to be built and his worship to be performed. 
For this reason we find ourselves unable to agree with those 
who ascribe an allegorical meanis:g to the prophet’s vision.” 
If we assume this explanation, we can not discover a reasonable 
interpretation for many of his architectural and ritual de- 
tails. Besides, Ezechiel received the following command from 
God: “And make known to them the form of the house, its 
arrangements, its exits, its entrances, and all its laws, and all 
its statutes. And write them before their eyes that they may 
keep all its laws, and its statutes, and carry them out.”“ This 
seems to prove conclusively that the prophet’s regulations are 
to be taken literally and not figuratively. How can the rules 
relating to the temple be carried into execution, if they are 
merely symbolic and refer to the distant Messianic kingdom? 
We grant, however, that Ezechiel’s temple, like the Mosaic 
tabernacle and Solomon’s sanctuary, which it resembles in its 
general outlines, is a type of the Church of Christ. 

It may be objected that the prophet’s program for the 
temple and the cult was not followed by the post-exilic Jews. 
This does not prove, however, that they are allegorical. The 
Jews, most probably, considered his directions not as strict 
precepts but as counsels which they were free to disregard on 
account of the difficulty or impossibility of fulfilling them 
under the special circumstances of the times. 


*8Knabenbauer, Comment. in Ezechielem. 
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In connection with this topic we must consider the outer, 
eastern gateway of the temple. Because the glory of the Lord 
had passed through this gateway to take up its abode in the 
sanctuary, it was to be forever closed; no mortal, except the 
prince, was ever to enter by its portals.“ Many devotional 
writers in both the Eastern and Western Church have applied 
this passage to the Blessed Virgin, who preserved her virginal 
integrity “ante partum, in partu, et post partum.” Since Eze- 
chiel’s temple is not allegorical, this cannot be the literal sense 
of the passage. Nor is there any solid ground for considering 
it the typical sense. ‘This view is not supported by any text 
of the New Testament, nor may it claim the unanimous con- 
sent of the Fathers. At most, therefore, it is a pious accom- 
modation of the words to the Mother of God. 


THE MiracuLous STREAM 


There is one section, however, of Ezechiel’s vision of the 
temple which is allegorical. A stream issues from beneath 
the entrance to the vestibule of the temple, flows eastward, 
passing the southern side of the altar, and emerges in the open 
on the right side of the outer eastern gateway. Beginning 
as a trickle, it rapidly swells into a mighty river, which sweeps 
down through the Jordan valley into the Dead Sea. Ezechiel 
is told that it will sweeten the briny waters of this sea so that 
fish will abound as in the Mediterranean, and fishermen will ply 
their craft along its shore. But the swamps and pools will 
not be changed that they may supply the Israelites with salt. 
Along the banks of this miraculous stream there are many 
trees, which will ever be green; every month they will bear 
choice fruit and their leaves will heal diseases.“ 

We cannot assume that God, even conditionally, intended to 
work the stupendous miracles demanded by the literal inter- 
pretation of this prophecy. Now in the Old Testament abun- 
dance of water and exuberant vegetation are frequently used 





1543, 1ff; 44, 1-2. 
4647, 1-12. 
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as metaphors for spiritual blessings.” This gives us a clue 


to the meaning of the passage. The sanctuary will be a source 
of inexhaustible spiritual graces to the people; they will pro- 
duce spiritual life where formerly there was death; they will 
furnish supernatural sustenance to the soul and healing for its 
maladies. These benefits will be analogous to the physical 
effects which would be produced by a miraculous stream flow- 
ing into the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

We think, then, that the vision is rather an implied simili- 
tude than a strict allegory; it resembles the allegory of the 
Prince of Tyre. In illustration we quote a few significant 
sentences from this allegory: “In Eden, the garden of God, 
thou wast, jewels of all kinds were thy covering. . . . With the 
Cherub I placed thee. Thou wast on the holy mountain of 
God. In the midst of stones of fire thou didst walk.” God 
means that the prince of Tyre, in his gifts and privileges, was 
similar to Adam in paradise. 

On account of the marvelous blessings pro*:-ised the allegory 
of the stream cannot be restricted to the Judean state but 
must refer primarily to the spiritual exuberance of the Mes- 
sianic age. The Church recognizes the appropriateness of 
the application in the antiphon which she prescribes for the 
Paschal season: “I saw water flowing from the right side of 
the temple, alleluia.” More conclusive than this liturgical 
adaptation is the fact that other prophets also picture the 
Messianic blessings as a stream emanating from Sion.” 

But the closest and most remarkable parallel to Ezechiel’s 
allegory is found in a vision of the Apocalypse, which de- 
scribes the felicity of the new Jerusalem.” From the throne, 
upon which God and the Lamb are sitting, St. John sees a 
stream of crystal clearness flowing through the principal way 
of the new Jerusalem. It is flanked on either side by trees of 





TI, 12, 3; 35, 6; Amos, 9, 13; Jer. 31, 12; Joel, 3, 18. 
4828, 13-14. 

{9Joel, 3, 18; Zach. 13, 1; 14, 8. 

5022, 1-2. 
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life, which produce fruit each month, and whose leaves are for 
the healing of nations. The stream proceeding from the throne 
seems to designate the Holy Spirit manifesting Himself through 
the operation of His grace. The countless favors which He 
bestows are denoted by the never failing fruits of the trees; 
they nourish the supernatural life of the soul until it culminates 
in the unending bliss of heaven. The medicinal leaves repre- 
sent the graces which heal the spiritual ailments of the soul. 
Both fruit and the leaves are derived from the tree of life to 
show that they were acquired by the merits of Jesus Christ. 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF LAND 


Another section of Ezechiel, to which some have given a 
merely symbolic significance,” is that relating to the appor- 
tionment of the land.” Yahweh bids the restored exiles to 
divide the Promised Land equally among the twelve tribes. 
This land no longer includes the territory east of the Jordan. 
This river and the Dead Sea form the eastern border, whilst 
the other boundaries agree roughly with those proposed in the 
books of Numbers and Josue.” 

God, therefore, implicitly invites not only the Jews but also 
the scattered Israelites of the erstwhile northern kiigdom to 
return, and promises to secure for them the eventual possession 
of the land whose boundaries He defines. This promise is, 
of course, conditional: it supposes that the returned exiles 
reform their lives and dedicate themselves to the Divine service. 

It cannot be said that the northern Israelites had entirely 
disappeared, so that an invitation of this kind was quite use- 
less. As the book of Tobias shows, some adhered faithfully to 
their ancestr2! <eligion; many others may have retained some 
tattered remains of their ancient beliefs and practices. Nor is 
the division of the land into more or less equal parts altogether 
impossible. Hence if the Israelites had obeyed the Divine in- 


51Knabenbauer, op. cit.; Heinisch, Ezekiel. 
5247, 13-48, 35. 
58Num. 34, 1-15; Jos, 15, 1-4, 
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vitation, and if they had complied with the required conditions 
after their return, Divine Providence would have ultimately 
assured them possession of the promised territory. Thus the 
apportionment of the land prescribed by the prophet would 
have been possible. The failure, therefore, of the prophecy 
to be fulfilled must be ascribed to the Israelites themselves and 
not to any inherent mystic meaning, rendering it inapplicable 
to the cuosen people. 

This completes our survey of all the predictions of Ezechiel 
which are Messianic, either expressly and exclusively, or inclu- 
sively, or typically. ‘The thought of the prophet is frequently 
deep and mysterious, but it yields a rich reward to the cou- 
rageous student. 
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C. Texts From tHe THip Letrer WHicH SEEM To EXAGGERATE THE OBLIGATION TO 
Do Penance. 


N two chapters of the Third Letter we come upon evidence 
leading us to believe that Saint Pacianus considered the 
expiation as the preponderating factor in blotting out sin. The 
texts to this effect owe their origin to an objection raised by 
the Novatians. If God bids the sinner to iterate penance, He 
permits him to multiply sin. Forgiveness, in short, is an in- 
centive to future transgressions. In retorting this objection, 
Saint Pacianus points out the difference between baptism and 
penance, and places the distinction between the two in the 





56Epistole Ill, c. 8. “Baptismum enim sacramentum est dominicae passionis; paenitentium 
venia, meritum confitentis. Ilud omnes adipisci possunt, quia gratiae Dei donum est; id est, 
gratuite donatio: labor vero iste paucorum est qui post casum resurgunt, qui post vulnera 
convalescunt, qui lacrimosis vocibus adjuvantur, qui carnis interitu reviviscunt.” The 
word paucorum does not mean that some were debarred from forgiveness. Saint Pacianus 
believed that sinners formed but a relatively insignificant portion of the Church’s mem- 
bership. He tells Sympronianus (Epistole III, c. 3): “tu totam Ecclesiam exiguee portionis 
infirmitate condemnas.” Cf. also Epistole Ill, c. 14. 

In his comment on the preceding citation, Poschmann, Die Abendlindische Kirchenbusse, 
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fact that baptism is gratuitous without qualification, while 
penance is not effective without arduous labor.” The impres- 
sion is thereby conveyed to the reader that the satisfaction it- 
self obtains pardon in the sacrament of penance. The atone- 
ment is of excessive rigor; it engenders the annihilation of the 
flesh, incessant wailings, everlasting groans.” If the penitent is 
willing to undergo these, he will obtain forgiveness. But sup- 
pose we preclude the possibility of his having recourse to them? 
Then he will despair. All hopes of spiritual rejuvenation will 
be quenched; salvation becomes for him an unattainable goal.” 
Such utterances assuredly overemphasize the necessity of the 
satisfaction and lead us to infer that the personal expiation of 
the penitent effected his reconciliation with God. 

In reply to these texts it must be observed again that none 
of them definitely pronounces against the existence of an addi- 
tional requisite besides the atonement in the effacement of sin. 
The absolution is not mentioned, but this is no token that it was 
superfluous or inefficacious. Furthermore, if we recall Saint 
Pacianus’ reluctance to speak of the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin, lest this knowledge might contribute to increasing 
waywardness among his flock,” we can readily understand his 





p- 145, note 3, reveals his sincere anxiety as a Catholic to guard the value of the sacrament: 
“Diese Unterscheidung zwischen der Wirkungsweise der Taufe und der Busse ist, wie ich 
schon an anderce Stelle hervorgehoben habe, charakteristisch fiir die ganze alte Kirche. 
Tatsichlic iz:st sie sich nicht strikt durchfthren. Ist die Siindenvergebung bei der Busse 
im Gegensatz zu dem in Kraft des Leidens Christi wirkenden Gnadengeschenk der Taufe 
wesentlich die Frucht der persénlichen Bussbemiihung, dann wird damit die kirchliche 
Lésegewalt ihres wesentlichen Inhaltz entleert. Die Vater gingen indes iiber die Inkongruenz 
dieser Auffassung hinweg. Erst die Scholastik, die damit begann, die Wirksamkeit des 
Busssakraments spekulativ zu erdrten, hat in jahrhundertelanger Kontroverse das Verhiltnis 
zwischen dem subjektiven und dem sakramentalen Faktor der Busse zu einer gewissen 
Klarung gebracht.” 

S'Epistola Ill, c. 9. “Et fortasse paterer hoc credi, si paenitentia deliciae putarentur; 
cujus labor tantus imponitur, cui carnis interitus imperatur, cui juges lacrimae, cui 
gemitus sempiterni.” 

58Epistola UI, c. 9. “Quid tamen ille facturus est, cui paenitentia ipsa praecluditur; cui 
desperato remedio, totum vulnus operitur; cui prorsus ex integro vitae aditus denegatur?” 
From the context it is clear that the word paenitentia here refers to the exercises of the 
public penance, not to the sacrament as a whole. 

59Pgraenesis, c. 1. “Unum illud vereor, dilectissimi, ne solitae contrarietatis adversis, in- 
culcando quae fiunt, admoneam magis peccate quem reprimam.” Epistola I, c. $. “nec 
tarda solamina ingerere sacerdotes aut docere cogantur, me peccandi iter aperiant, dum 
paccati remediis blandiuntur.” 
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unswerving insistence upon the necessity of satisfaction. His 
surest relief from this danger of inculcating sin by teaching 
forgiveness was to wave the painful cudgel of expiation in- 
cessantly before the eyes of his people. In addition, Symproni- 
anus had protested that forgiveness of sin would inevitably lead 
to repeated sin and had thus magnified the fears that already 
haunted the mind of the bishop. No wonder, then, that the lat- 
ter retorts by overstressing the obligation to perform works of 
penance.” 


D. Tue BisHop’s More Important Rote IN THE DELETION oF SIN. 


From the preceding sections of this paper it is clear that 
Saint Pacianus required the performance of the expiation. But 
did he also stipulate the mediation of the bishop, not merely to 
regulate the penitential discipline, but to cancel the sin itself? 
If so, did he set the two indispensable elements on a par, or 
did he reckon the latter as paramount in removing the reatus 
cul pae? Let us see if his testimony enables us to affix an affirma- 
tive answer to the second member of this question." 

Either of two methods would prove satisfactory for the 
exposition of the proof. We might lay down certain proposi- 
tions which, if accepted, would validate our contention, and 
then proceed to establish these propositions by copious quota- 
tions from Saint Pacianus. According to this method, we might 
assert that the entire Novatian controversy supposes our claim 





6°That a certain rhetorical exaggeration pervades the entire reply of the bishop may be 
inferred from his expression “gemitus sempiterni.” 

®1Various authors have recognized the value of Saint Pacianus’ testimony on this subject. 
Huarte, De Paenitentia, p. 32, declares: “Saint Pacianus . . . . praeclarissime de toto hoc 
argumento scripserit.” 

Writing against Lea who affirmed that Saint Pacianus had ascribed to the Church only 
an assisting power in forgiving sin, while Christ Himself forgave the sinner directly, Casey, 
Notes on a History of Auricular Confession, p. 44, rejoins: “Saint Pacianus is an im- 
portant witness in the case.” He then goes on to develop a proof from the bishop of 
Barcelona that the priest intervened effectually for the sinner. 

Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes, II, 326, avers: “Saint Pacien, en tout cas, est trés formel: 
les évéques remettent les péchés, sans doute en vertu d’un pouvoir 4 eux communiqué par 
Jésus Christ et en tant que ses ministres, mais ils remettent néanmoins réellement les 
péchés et exercent un pouvoir et un droit, le jus spostolicum donné primitivement aux 
apétres.” 

Neither the authors just cited, nor others consulted, advance an elaborate proof. Most 
are satisfied with one or two excerpts, especially from Epistola I, c. 6. 
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to be true;” so also the fact that the bishop is represented as 
producing the same effects in the sacrament of penance as in 
baptism;® likewise the truth that a marked distinction is made 
between the performance of the satisfaction and the conferring 
of pardon, so that forgiveness does not follow mechanically 
from the former; finally, that even after the penitential in- 
junctions have been complied with, a certain caution and cir- 
cumspection are postulated of the minister before he extends 
pardon. These propositions could be verified from Saint Paci- 
anus and their combined force would lend strong support to 
the opinion that the bishop’s absolution was the preponderant 
factor in the remission of sin. 

But perhaps a running commentary on diverse pertinent que- 
tations from the saint will be more effective.“ The fashioning 
of 4 priori moulds of argumentation contributes much to 
clarity, but restricts the meaning of texts and impedes the 
exposition of the complete thought of the author. Hence, we 
prefer to adopt the more cumbersome method of commenting, 
and since the question on hand is of such moment, our citations 
will be more complete than heretofore, in order to se: out the 
historical argument in its full strength. 


®2This is an effective proof. The later Novatians granted penance to capital offenders, 
but denied them pardon. They could hope for this only from God Himself. Hence, ac- 
cording to the Novatian concept the penance, even though ecclesiastically imposed and 
controlled, did not efface sin necessarily. The Fathers protest against this policy of 
enjoining penance and then refusing forgiveness. If the penance has been fulfilled, then 
its fruit of forgiveness should be granted. This fruit results from the bishop’s interven- 
tion. Penance by itself is sterile; the sin is condoned only when the bishop intervenes. 
Thus, the wiping away of sin is to be attributed to the mediation of the bishop, not to 
the penitential exercises. Morinus, De Paenitentia, p. 524, throws some light upon this 
argument from Saint Pacianus’ dispute with Sympronianus. Cf. also Galtier, “A Propos de 
la Pénitence Primitive,” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, XXX, 1934, pp. §21-522, for 
Cyprian’s and Ambrose’s controversies with the Novatians. 

®8Vacandard, Absolution des Péchés aux Temps des Péres, DTC., T. 1., Pt. 1, 159, offers 
a brief exposé of this argument from Saint Pacianus. 

4Géller, “Analekten zur Bussgeschichte des IV Jahrhunderts,” Rémische Quartalschrift, 
XXXVI, 1928, pp. 245-261, offers a running commentary from the penitential viewpoint 
on the works of Saint Pacianus. His article is helpful for understanding Pacianus’ doctrine 
in a general way, but is of little assistance in solving a controverted point such as the 
present one where various texts must be assembled and compared with a definite end in 
view. 
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A weighty proof is to be found in the very first letter, the 
sixth chapter of which reads as follows: 


“Sed paenitere non licuit.© Nemo sine fructu imperat laborem: 
‘Dignus est enim mercenarius mercede sua.’ Numquam Deus non paeni- 
tenti comminaretur, nisi ignosceret paenitenti. Solus hoc, inquies, Deus 
poterit. Verum est: sed et quod per sacerdotes suos facit, ipsius potestas 
est. Nam quid est illud quod Apostolis dicit: ‘Quae ligaveritis in terris, 
ligata erunt et in caelis: et quaecumque solveritis in terris, soluta erunt 
et in caelis?’ Cur hoc si ligare hominibus ac solvere non licebat? An tan- 
tumhoc solis Apostolis licet? Ergo et baptizare solis licet, et Spiritum 
Sanctum dare solis, et solis gentium peccata purgare: quia totum hoc, non 
aliis quam Apostolis imperatum est. Quod si uno in loco, et resolutio 
vinculorum et sacramenti potestas datur; aut totum ad nos ex Apostol- 
orum forma et potestate deductum est; aut nec illud ex decretis relaxatum 
est. ‘Ego,’ inquit, ‘fundamentum posui; alius autem superaedificat.’ Hoc 
ergo superaedificantes, quod Apostolorum doctrina fundavit. Denique 
et episcopi, Apostoli nominantur, sicut de Epaphrodito Paulus edisserit: 
‘Fratrem et commilitonem,’ inquit, ‘meum; vestrum autem apostolum.’ 
Si ergo lavacri et chrismatis potestas, majorum et longe charismatum, 
ad episcopos inde descendit; et ligandi quoque jus adfuit atque solvendi. 
Quod etsi nos ob nostra peccata temerarie vindicamus; Deus tamen 
illud, ut sanctis et Apostolorum cathedram tenentibus, non negabit; qui 
episcopis etiam Unici sui nomen indulsit.” 

This celebrated” reply of Saint Pacianus was evoked by an 
objection presented in Sympronianus’ missive and condensed in 


the bishop’s own words in the introductory sentence: “It was 
not permissible to grant pardon” for mortal sin.”“ In his 





®5Gruber reads libuit. We believe licuit fits in better with the meaning of the passage. 

When Saint Pacianus in the same chapter answers the objection contained in this in- 
troductory sentence, he uses licet, not libet. He uses licet twice more in the same chapter 
and never once employs /ibet. 

86Scholars have been impressed by the clarity with which this chapter insists on the 
necessity of the bishop’s intervention in the remission of sin. Cf. Casey, Notes on a History 
of Auriculer Confession, p. 47; Huarte, De Paenitentia, p. 32. 

8’This is an instance where the word psenitere necessarily means fo grant pardon. We 
gather this from the immediate context: Nemo sine fructu imperat laborem. The labor 
consists in the doing of penance; the fructus is the forgiveness. Besides, we know that 
the Novatians were not averse to granting penance; it was absolution that they denied. 
Cf. Galtier, Pénitence-Confession, DAFC. III, 1851-1852. 

68We have inserted the expression for mortal sin. This is the only subject-matter in 
dispute as Sympronianus objects (Epistola III, c. 1): “Quod mortale peccatum Ecclesia 
donare non possit.” 
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answer Saint Pacianus maintains a clear distinction between 
the satisfaction and the pardon. True, an intimate nexus 
flourishes between the two. Pardon eventuates from works of 
penance since it is its fruit (fructu) or recompense (mercede) . 
Just as pardon may not be granted without the antecedent 
reparation, so the reparation itself may not be imposed and 
fulfilled without exacting the bestowal of pardon. (Nemo sine 
fructu imperat laborem). But the two are lodged in diverse 
subjects; the sinner must perform the expiation; he is like a 
workman (mercenarius) toiling for his future wages, whereas 
God accords the pardon (nisi ignosceret paenitenti) . 

The apparent causal relationship between the satisfaction 
and the pardon is not founded on any natural connection be- 
tween the two, but solely on God’s decree revealed in the Scrip- 
tural threats hurled at the unrepentant sinner (Numquam 
Deus non paenitenti comminaretur, nisi ignosceret paenitenti) . 
But though the forgiveness will infallibly ensue upon the per- 
formance of atonement, it yet remains a distinct act, one that 
God must elicit, and it is this act which truly absolves frora 
sin. Sympronianus was willing to concede this, but he now 
broaches the typical Novatian objection. Only God can ab- 
solve (Solus hoc, inquies, Deus poterit). How does Saint Paci- 
anus retort? You are partly right, partly wrong, Symproni- 
anus. To be sure, God’s infinite power is required for the 
remission of sin, but He does not have to exercise this power 
personally. As a matter of fact, He does not do so. He wields 
it through the agency of select men, His bishops, who are the 
successors of the Apostles (Sed et quod per sacerdotes suos 
facit, ipsius potestas est). Thus we explain your difficulty. 
The bishop can remit sin because God has communicated or 
delegated to him the divine power (ipsius potestas) .” 

®°Many authors advert to this text to establish the delegated power of the penitential 
minister. Cf. Galtier, Pénitence-Confession, DAFC. III, 1852; Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 
III, 398; Géller, Analekten zur Bussgeschichte, Rdmische Quartalschrift, XXXVI, 1928, 
p. 246; Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes, Il, 321; Watkins, History of Penance, I, 454. 


Saint Pacianus inculcates the doctrine of delegated power in the minister of penance 
in other places, Epistole I, c. 7. “Quid episcopo negabitur, in quo nomen Dei operatur?” 
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The argument from the passage under discussion may, then, 
be put briefly as follows: The sinner who does works of penance 
has a claim to forgiveness, but this forgiveness does not flow 
spontaneously from the penitential atonement. An act of God 
must supervene” and it is this act which constitutes the pardon. 
However, for Catholic penitents God does not elicit this act 
directly; He has appointed the apostles and their successors 
to act in His stead and they are vested with God’s own power 
(ipsius potestas).” Without their intervention penance is bar- 
ren; its fruit is not produced; its compensation is not paid. But 
let them speak authoritatively and the satisfaction fructifies; 
its hardship receives its requital. 

From this argument it is obvious that satisfaction and pardon 
are not placed on an equal footing in the mind of Saint Paci- 
anus. Even the penitent who has complied with all his obliga- 
tions is helpless, maimed, fettered, unless God’s minister pro- 
nounces absolution. Nor is there question of mere episcopal 





If the bishop observes the norms required by God in administering the sacrament, he is 
(Epistola I, c. 7) “adjutor Dei operum.” Speaking again of the bishop’s power to forgive 
sin, he says (Epistole Ill, c. 7): “Caeterum quod ego facio, id non meo jure, sed Domini.” 

Referring to this last text, Géller, Analekten zur Bussgeschichte, Rémische Quartalschrift, 
XXXVI, 1928, p. 248, says it means: “Gottes Helfer sind wir.” In his comment on it 
Batiffol, Etudes d’Histoire et de Théologie Positive, p. 139, declares: “Pacien explique que 
l’évéque, soit qu’il baptise, soit qu’il impose la pénitence, soit qu’il accorde le pardon au 
pénitent, ne fait rien qu’au nom du Christ.” 

Dealing with the various Fathers who had to debate with the Novatians, Galtier, 
Pénitence-Confession, DAFC, III, 1851-1852, offers the following illuminating remark: “La 
pénitence dont ils (these Fathers) revendiquent la légitimité a cela de propre qu'elle est 
le traitement du péché par les hommes, et non pas exclusivement par Dieu. Les Novatiens, 
eux, se défendent de guérir euxmémes le péché. . . . Les Catholiques au contraire,—et c’est 
sur quoi porte toute la discussion,—revendiquent ce pouvoir. Mais ils ne renoncent pas pour 
cela 4 débouter les Novatiens de leur accusation d’empiétement sur le monopole divin. IIs 
y opposent le principe que, dans la rémission du péché, l’action de Dieu et celle du prétre 
se confondent.” 

Note the following statement of Saint Ambrose, De Paenitentia, I, c. 8, par. 8, ML. 16, 
477: “Omnia ergo dedit (Christus), sed nulla in bis hominis potestas est, ubi divini muneris 
gratia viget.” 

72That St. Pacianus means literally that the bishops exercise the divine prerogative is 
confirmed at the close of the passage. It is so great a power that they claim it with a 
certain amount of trepidation (femerarie vindicamus), because of their own sinfulness. 
The Father, nevertheless, has granted them the authority of his only Son (Umici Sui 
nomen indulsit). 
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control of the expiation, since the expiation is viewed as com- 
pletely terminated. Nothing is left to control, and yet the 
sinner is depicted as unforgiven unless the bishop wields his 
divine power. 

In the last chapter of the same first letter, we find another 
citation which lends force to our demonstration. It reads as 
follows: 


“Ergo nec baptisma, nec criminum remissio, nec innovatio corporis, 
sanctae potestati ejus (episcopi) indulta est; quia nihil propria usurpa- 
tione mandatum est, totumque id ex apostolico jure defluxit. Scio, 
frater, hanc ipsam paenitentiae veniam non passim omnibus dari, nec 
ante quam aut interpretatio divinae voluntatis aut forsitan visitatio™ 
fuerit, relaxari. Magno pondere magnoque libramine post multos 
gemitus effusionemque lacrimarum, post totius ecclesiae preces, ita 
veniam verae paenitentiae non negari, ut judicaturo Christo, nemo 
praejudicet.” 

The first sentence of this quotation iterates that the bishop 
is the minister of the remission of sin and that his power is not 
a personal one. But how is the sacrament administered? It 
contains two disparate elements, the paenitentia and the venia." 
Any sinner may be admitted to the penitential status, but not 


™8The meaning of this word cannot be determined satisfactorily. Koch, Cyprianische 
Untersuchungen, p. 477, says that it refers back to the pneumatic forgiveness of sins in 
the early Church—“nur der die Vergebung aussprechen kénne, dem der Wille Gottes kund 
geworden sei.” However, there is no proof in penitential literature for 2 pneumatic remis- 
sion of sin. Besides, in the rest of Saint Pacianus’ writings, and especially in the Paeraenesis 
where he treats quite fully of penance, there is no hint of any miraculous intervention to 
signify that the penitent is to be absolved. Confession, sorrow, the performance of the 
penance are the conditions prescribed. Amyone who fulfills these requirements will be 
forgiven. Hurter’s commentary (SPOS, XXXVII, 150 note 1) certainly fits in better with 
the totality of Saint Pacianus’ doctrine. He says that the whole phrase inferpretatio divinae 
voluntatis eut visitatio fuerit means that pardon is accepted “cum ministri Ecclesiae ex 
paenitentis dispositione poterunt interpretari, colligere voluntatem divinam ad veniam 
promptam vel gratiae divinae in peccatoris animo operationem. Quam praxim dicit 
(Pacianus) non esse praejudicandam seu damnandam, prout Novatiani faciebant.” 

T4We would ask the reader to observe the additional force of this citation and the 
preceding one from the fact that they deal with both the penance and the pardon, not 
with either individually. This was not the case with the texts which exaggerated the 
necessity of penance. They spoke of penance alone. Here we have an opportunity to weigh 
the relative importance of the penance and the absolution and thus gain insight into Saint 
Pacianus’ mind on the sacrament as a whole. 
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every one so admitted will be forgiven. Pardon is not accorded 
whimsically (veniam non passim omnibus dari). No, the sinner 
must be observed, some inkling of the divine will must be 
glimpsed, the most meticulous caution must be exercised; he 
must manifest his sorrow in copious tears and incessant groan- 
ings; the entire Church must intercede for him. This is true 
satisfaction (verae paenitentiae). From such, pardon is not to 
be withheld (veniam non negari). It must be granted (dari, 
relaxari) under penalty of preventing Christ Himself, the fu- 
ture Judge. 

From this summary exposition of the passage it is clear that 
pardon does not emanate mechanically from the performance 
of satisfaction. Even though the atonement is genuine (verae 
paenitentiae) , Saint Pacianus supposes that some one besides the 
penitent must interpose to make the sacrament effective. This 
agent interprets the divine will and employs the utmost dis- 
cretion. Therefore, the agent is a human being, not God Him- 
self. Nor is this agent the community of the faithful. These 
pray for the penitent, but even after their joint intercession 
pardon has not yet been obtained. This agent is the bishop 
who is endowed with a hallowed power (sanctae potestati) , 
the power of effacing sin (criminum remissio). ‘The expiation, 
though indispensable, is secondary; it gives a title to pardon 
but it does not produce it. Unless complemented by some prayer 
or verdict or action of the bishop, it is fruitless and the penitent 
remains God’s enemy. 

A passage in the seventh chapter of the Third Letter, consist- 
ing of an objection made by the Novatian and its answer by 
Saint Pacianus, affords another indication of his mind on this 
question. The text follows: 

“Sed paenitenti, inquies, peccata dimittis; cum tantum in baptismate 
tibi liceat relaxare peccatum. Non mihi plane, sed Deo soli, qui et in 
baptismate donat admissum, et paenitentium lacrimas non repellit. Cae- 
terum quod ego facio, id non meo jure, sed Domini: ‘Dei sumus ad- 
jutores,’ inquit, ‘Dei aedificatio est’ (1 Cor. 3, 9). Et iterum: ‘Ego plan- 
tavi, Apollo irrigavit, sed Deus incrementum dedit: Ergo neque qui 
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plantat est aliquid, neque qui rigat; sed qui incrementum dat, Deus’ 
(1 Cor. 3, 6, 7). Quare sive baptizamus, sive ad paenitentiam cogimus, 
seu veniam paenitentibus relaxamus; Christo id auctore tractamus. Tibi 
videndum est, an Christus hoc possit, an Christus hoc fecerit.””® 


It may conduce to clarity if we first render summarily the 
thought of this quotation. “You are remitting sins to penitents,” 
protests Sympronianus, “whereas you are empowered to do this 
only in baptism.” What is the response of Saint Pacianus? I 
personally can do nothing, Sympronianus; God alone operates 
effectively both in baptism and in penance. My action in both 
does not flow from any personal title, but from the Lord’s 
authorization. Hence, whether we bishops baptize or exhort 
to penance or actually accord pardon to the penitent, we are 
ever acting with the authority of Christ. It is your concern to 
examine whether Christ could confer such power upon us, 
whether He has actually done so. 

This excerpt supplies a double line of argumentation. In the 
first place, consider the very objection of the Novatian. “You 
are remitting sins to penitents.” What does this suppose? First, 
a sinner is truly contrite (paenitenti). He is, however, not 
forgiven by that fact. The Catholic bishop intervenes,” and, 
in so doing, professes to blot out the sins of the penitent. What 
more limpid proof could we find that the bishop deletes the 
offense? The satisfaction is subordinate and does not restore 
to God’s favor. Some declaration or action of the bishop effects 
this result. 

Moreover, this conclusion is verified by Saint Pacianus’ 
answer to the objection. The Novatian has not misconstrued 
the part of the bishop in abolishing the effects of sin; he rightly 
understands the Catholic practise. The bishop does as a matter 
of fact extend pardon to the penitent (veniam paenitentibus 





™5Both Casey, Notes on @ History of Auricular Confession, p. 46, and Tixeront, Histoire 
des Dogmes, Il, 326, quote a part of this passage. Its meaning is so plain to them that they 
offer the bare text without a word of comment. 

That Sympronianus restricts this power to the bishops is evident from the fact that 
he addeasses St. Pacianus, the bishop, in the singular (dimittis, tibi liceat). It also follows 
from the comparison between baptism and penance. The bishop was certainly the minister 
of baptism. Penance is put in the same category. 
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relaxamus). The venia is a distinct element from the expiation. 
Let the sinner wail and lament and fulfill all his penitential 
prescrip ions; they are in vain unless the bishop climaxes the 
whole procedure with his venia. The forgiveness, therefore, 
proceeds from the bishop’s intervention, not from the atone- 
ment. The Novatian is alarmed at the exercise of such power 
by mere men, because his concept of delegated power is faulty. 
God has transmitted this faculty to the bishops; they act in 
the name of the Lord (non meo jure, sed Domini). Examine 
the Scriptures, Sympronianus, and see if you can convince 
yourself, not only that Christ was able to communicate this 
power to the bishops, but also that He has verily done so. 

The second method of arguing from this citation is based 
upon the comparison between baptism and penance. The 
Novatian does not disclaim the right of the bishop to forgive 
sins in baptism; he concedes it expressly (tantum in baptismate 
tibi liceat relaxare peccatum). Now, it is beyond all quibble 
that baptismal remission was effected mainly by the bishop’s 
action. For Saint Pacianus baptism is a gratuita donatio." Its 
laving in the case of many recipients purges away all sin with- 
out any requirement from them. But Sympronianus protests 
that the Catholic bishop asserts the right to forgive sin in the 
sacrament of penance just as he does in baptism, provided only 
that the transgressor is sorry. The comparison can have but one 
meaning: in the Catholic mind it was the intervention of the 
bishop for the penitent that canceled the sin. The bishop cer- 
tainly remitted sin in baptism; he vindicated the same power 
for himself in penance, and it is against this supposed presump- 
tion that the Novatians inveigh. Furthermore, in his reply 
Saint Pacianus stoutly upholds the Catholic position that the 
bishop forgives sin in both sacraments. It makes no difference 
whether he baptizes or accords pardon to penitents. He has 
equal jurisdiction for both since they originated with Christ 
Himself and are, therefore, of Divine institution. It is not, 
then, the atonement of the penitent, but the operation of the 





TEpistola Ill, c. 8. 
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bishop that is of prime import in the sacrament of penance, 
as is the case in baptism; expiation alone will not obliterate sin; 
pardon proceeds primarily from the condonation pronounced 
by the bishop (veniam paenitentibus relaxamus). The same 
argument is found in other early writers." 

We now subjoin one last passage to clarify further the mind 
of Saint Pacianus in this matter. It is taken from the fifth 
chapter of the Third Letter and runs as follows: 


“Nescio, ais, an remitti peccatum ab episcopis possit, cum dixerit 
Dominus: ‘Qui me negaverit coram hominibus, negabo eum coram Patre 
meo qui in caelis est.’ Cur igitur Novatianus tuus, ne falso quidem 
adhuc episcopatu sacerdos, longe ante quam Cornelius Romae episcopus 
fieret, ante quam sacerdotio illius invideret, haec suasit? Habes Cypriani 
testimonium: Cypriani quem nec vos umquam infamare potuistis.” 
Nam quodam in loco, ad Antonianum hoc modo scripsit: ‘Additum 
est etiam Novatiano tunc scribente; et quod scripserat, sua voce reci- 
tante; et Moyse, tunc confessore nunc jam martyre subscribente; ut 
lapsis infirmis et in exitu constitutis pax daretur: quae litterae per 
totum mundum missae sunt, et in notitiam ecclesiis omnibus perlatae 
sunt.’ Quid ais, Symproniane frater? Novatianus haec scripsit, et ut 
obsequium merae voluntatis adjungeret, etiam scripta recitavit. Testis 
est ejus dextera, testis quae scripsit, manus: testis lingua, quae legit. 
Adhuc Cornelius, pro quo omnis haec erupit invidia, episcopus non erat. 
Longe posterius cum plurimis coepiscopis, cum plurimis confessoribus, 
statimque martyribus, ut idem Cyprianus scribit, assensus est senum 
consilio, licere dare pacem.” 


78Saint Ambrose likewise argues against the Novatians that the bishop may remit in 
penance as well as in baptism (De Pasenitentis, I, c. 8, par. 36, ML. 16, 477): “Cur 
baptizatis, si per hominem peccata dimitti non licet? In baptismo utique remissio pecca- 
torum omnium est: quid interest, utrum per paenitentiam, an per lavacrum hoc jus sibi 
datum sacerdotes vindicent? Unum in utroque mysterium est.” 

Cf. also De Paenitentia, Il, c. 2, par. 12, ML. 16, 499: “Nam et impossibile videbatur 
ut peccatum ablueret aqua; . . . similiter impossibile videbatur per paenitentiam peccata 
dimitti: concessit hoc Christus apostolis suis, quod ab apostolis ad sacerdotum officia trans- 
missum est.” 

The following excerpt from Saint Cyprian, De Lapsis, c. 29, CSEL. T. Il, pt. 1, 258, 
likewise indicates the power of the sacerdotal absolution: “Confiteantur singuli, quaeso vos, 
fratres, delictum suum, dum adhuc qui deliquit in saeculo est, dum admitti confessio 
ejus potest, dum satisfactio et remissio (facts) per sacerdotes apud Dominum grata est.” 

T9Sympronianus himself tried to evolve an argument against Saint Pacianus from Saint 
Cyprian (Epistole Ill, c. 22): “Nam quod Cyprianum beatissimum mihi pro contrario 
teste proponis, etc.” 
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Not much elaboration is required here to indicate the force 
of the argument. The very objection denotes that Sympronia- 
nus himself considered the remission of sin as proceeding from 
the bishop, not from the satisfaction. “I do not know,” he 
declares, “whether grave sins can be forgiven by bishops.” 
In his rejoinder Saint Pacianus ignores the Scripture text ad- 
vanced by his adversary and launches into an argumentum ad 
hominem. On the incontrovertible testimony of the illustrious 
Cyprian, we know for certain that Novatian himself subscribed 
to the Catholic teaching. By written and vocal utterance he 
acquiesced in the decision of the convoked council that the 
lapsi, when enfeebled and at the point of death, should be 
succored by the episcopal reconciliation (ut lapsis infirmis et 
in exitu constitutis pax daretur) .” 

Why was this episcopal intervention so consequential? 
Because it forgave the sin. The languishing sinner had repented, 
had perhaps been engaged in performing an excruciating atone- 
ment for a lengthy period; but his eternal welfare was not 
assured on that account. He had not received the pax from the 
bishop. The Church might have deferred her absolution a 
long time, but when the contrite lapsus was on the verge of 
death, she hesitated no longer to reconcile him with God. “You 
say, Sympronianus, that you doubt whether the grave sin of 
apostasy may be forgiven by the bishop. I answer on the 
authority of Saint Cyprian and of a Church council—yes, even 
on the authority of Novatian himself—that the bishop can 
remit such a sin. The force of the phrases pax daretur and licere 
dare pacem cannot be evaded.” 

One final brief excerpt from the nineteenth chapter of the 





8°We leave to students of Saint Cyprian the answer to the objection that he allowed 
deacons to remit sin. Only one text leads to this belief. Cf. Nerney, De Paenitentia, p. 18. 

81For the general meaning of the expression dare pacem cf. d’Alés, L’Edit de Calliste, 
pp. 176-178, 196, 213, 330, 415. Whatever may be the general signification of the phrase, 
there can be no doubt that it means here the remission of sin. Otherwise the objection 
of Sympronianus would not be answered. “I do not know whether the bishop can remit 
grave sin,” he declares. Saint Pacianus answers: “pax daretur, licere dare pacem.” These 
are the only expressions in his reply that can mean the forgiveness of sin. 
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Third Letter likewise throws light upon this matter: “Verum 
Apostolus Paulus dixit: ‘Manus cito nemini imponas.’ Docet 
idem: vel tarde, vel post paenitentiam non negandas.”™ 
Basing his decisicn on the text of Saint Paul, Saint Pacianus 
lays down twe laws for the imposition of hands on the penitent. 
First, the sinner is not to be admitted to this ceremony precipi- 
tately; second, he must be admitted to it after he does his works 
of penance. According to this concept we have a sinner who 
has humbly undergone the ecclesiastical penalties. If the dele- 
tion of sin depends upon the personal atonement of the sinner, 
then, surely, such a one should be enjoying God’s friendship. 
But apparently he remains unforgiven. Of necessity he must 
be benefitted by another rite, the imposition of hands, which 
is to be conferred by the bishop, since Saint Paul gives his in- 
junction to Bishop Timothy. We have already dismissed the 
hypothesis that restoration to full ecclesiastical communion 
might account for the obligatory nature of this rite.” Its 
significance must have borne upon the relationship of the sin- 
ner to God, and it must have been the prime element in trans- 
forming that relationship into one of amity, since it was re- 


quired even though the satisfaction had been fulfilled. 
CONCLUSIONS 


In this article we have attempted to demonstrate from Saint 
Pacianus that the sacrament of penance truly wiped away sin. 
The Church was not concerned chiefly with the readmission 
of penitents to their ecclesiastical privileges, but with their 
eternal welfare and their friendship with God. The effect of 
the sacrament was the renewal of this friendship. Once this 
problem was solved, we encountered another of even greater 
perplexity: which element of the sacrament contributed most 
effectively to the spiritual renovation? From diverse texts of 
the Paraenesis and Third Letter it became apparent that the 





82Cf. p. 374, note 33, on this text. The very fact that Saint Paul by a figure of 
metonymy picks out the imposition of hands as the characteristic feature of the penitential 
discipline might suggest that he deemed it the most efficacious element, 

88Cf. supra, pp. 369-374. 
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personal expiation of the sinner was an indispensable require- 
ment. In fact, certain texts seemed to justify the inference 
that the expiation alone was operative in the world beyond. 
Upon examination, however, we found that reasons were not 
wanting to show that Saint Pacianus had overstressed the neces- 
sity of penance. 

We observed, too, that no citation was of such a nature as to 
exclude the possibility that the episcopal intervention might 
also be imperative. No reference was made to it, but this fact 
did not perforce eliminate its necessity, especially since sound 
reasons could be advanced for its omission. Adverting, then, 
to sundry passages from the First and Third Letters, we found 
proof that Saint Pacianus deemed the bishop’s intervention an 
essential part of the sacrament. 

But did he consider it as the essential part? Was it of greater 
moment even than the contrition and expiation of the penitent? 
The texts under review helped us to answer this question. They 
were not confined to remarks about the bishop’s power alone, 
but contained evidence regarding the satisfaction likewise and 
consequently enabled us to institute a comparison between the 
two. From our study we were able to draw the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Expiation alone without the subsequent absolution of the 
bishop is inefficacious. 

2. The very objections of the Novatians imply that they 
looked upon the absolution as the principal fount of forgiveness. 

3. The bishop in conferring absolution is possessed of God’s 
own power and hence must play the leading role in the efface- 
ment of iniquity. 

4. Even after satisfaction has been duly performed, the 
bishop must exercise discretion and judgment before imposing 
hands, and this hesitancy reveals that it is in the bestowal of 
absolution that the primary virtus of the sacrament is situated. 

5. The bishop is credited with effecting the same results in 
penance as in baptism, and this can only mean that he chiefly 


remitted the sin. 
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6. It was imperative that the dying and repentant lapsus 
be succored by the priestly pax; the obligatory nature of this 
mediation is inexplicable unless it was viewed as deleting the sin. 

7. St. Pacianus lays it down as a general principle that hands 
must be imposed after atonement has been made; the atone- 
ment by itself, therefore, did not achieve the pardon sought; 
the bishop was constrained to intervene and only then was the 
sinner restored to grace. 

If some doubt may be cast upon the validity of one or other 
of these proofs individually, they do nevertheless, taken jointly, 
appear to justify the conclusion that Saint Pacianus regarded 
the episcopal absolution as constituting the very marrow of the 
sacrament of penance. 
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III. Suarez’ Use oF THE PRINCIPLE 


NDOUBTEDLY the theologian who made the widest use 
of the Anselmian principle, “Decens erat ut ea puritate 
qua sub Deo major nequit intelligi Virgo illa niteret,” was Fran- 
cis Suarez, S.J. It is emphatically laid down as a fundamental 
axiom in his Mariology.” Later we shali see some fifty state- 
ments of Marian theology for which he quotes one or another 
form of the axiom of Anselm. These theses range from Mary’s 
greatest privileges—for the Immaculate Conception the prin- 
ciple is the fourth argument, or ratio theologica, and has twelve 
sub-divisions—to the Virgin’s minor and most disputable priv- 
ileges, such as, that Christ first appeared to His Mother in His 
risen form, or that Mary had an occasional vision of the Divine 
Essence during her life, since Paul and Moses had, or that she 
had the use of reason at the moment of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. 
It is well known that Suarez’ devotion to our Lady was 
the principal factor in driving him to conclusions suitable to 





82Suarez’ treatise on Our Lady is written as a comment on the Third Part of the 
Summa (qu. 27 and following). But beyond commenting on the text of the Angelic 
Doctor he develops an independent treatise which extends through more than three hun- 
dred pages of Volume xix of the Berton (Vivés) edition of his works. The easiest form of 
reference will be to this volume and edition. Swarez introduces his treatise with the 
remark that as yet theologians had not dedicated a special treatment to the theology of 
the Virgin Mother. 
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piety, even when, as a theologian, he was forced to mark out 
his inference as only probable or pious. At the early age of 
twenty-one he defended in a public act of theology the thesis 
which he incorporated (at forty) in his Mariology, to the effect 
that “probabiliter credi potest beatam Virginem consecutam 
esse plures gradus gratiae et charitatis quam sunt in omnibis 
sanctis hominibus et angelis, etiam collective sumptis.”™ This 
form of the principle marks out the last possible extent to 
which the axiom can be pushed, provided the consideration is 
confined to graces actually conferred on creatures; it marks 
the limit of the older expressions, similis Christo, and propin- 
quissima Deo. 

In passing it is worth noting that to support this extreme 
thesis Suarez brought in proof Mary’s intermediary power as 
the Second Eve. “Si ergo omnia gratiae dona per Virginem 
caeteris communicantur, rationi consentaneum est ut in ipsa 
prius recipiantur. Quod si de gratiis, vel donis, aut virtutibus 
(ut ita dicam) diversarum rationum, nemo hoc negabit prop- 
ter dictam causam, . . . videtur sane, neque de gradibus et 
intensione gratiae id esse negandum, cum ad perfectionem san- 
titatis hoc maxime pertineat.”™ This thesis is only an explicit 
statement of Anselm’s “puritas qua major sub Deo intelligi 
nequit,” which lay in the text of Saint Thomas (p. 3, q. 27, 
a. 1) from which Suarez takes wing for most daring flights. 

It may be put down to the praise of Suarez that, impelled 
by devotion, he carried the principle to reaches beyond those 
of others filled with the same ardent devotion to the Mother of 
Christ. But while not complaining, we may at least regret 
that Suarez did not set aside a section for a theological analysis 
and an evaluation of the axiom and of its applications. Indeed 
we might demand such an analysis of a theologian who re- 


88xix, 292. For an account of the early disputation (noted by Suarez himself in xix, 297), 
confer Frangois Suarez, by R. P. Raoul de Scoraille, S.J., Vol. I, 106-115. 

34xix, 296. The attempt to establish theses making for the honor of Mary even when 
only probability may be attained is conformed to the attitude which Suarez expresses in his 
preface, “Melius est de rebus altioribus vel pauca conjecturare quam inferiores certitudine 
etiam mathematica cognoscere.” (xix, 1) 
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peatedly used it as an argument and insistently cails it funda- 
mental import to the reader’s attention through nearly 400 
pages of Marian theology. What analysis he gave us is in- 
cidental, and it is only a little more than is found in other 
writers. His strictures upon the too liberal use of the principle 
are frequent enough, but it is only in scattered and not always 
consistent passages that he shows his attitude concerning the 
assent (of Faith) to be given to the principle or to applications 
of it. But at least because of his frequent use of it, his expression 
of the principle supplies a good groundwork for further analysis 
and discussion. 

The following phrasings of the principle are found in Suarez; 
1. Privilegium gratiae et sanctitatis ad majorem puritatem et 
gratiae excellentiam pertinens quod quibusdam hominibus con- 
cessum est, non est negatum Virgini. (xix, 27) 
2. Nullum beneficium gratiae alicui purae creaturae collatum, 
Virgini est negatum. (xix, 44) 
3. Nullum donum gratiae collatum esse purae creaturae, quod 
simili vel perfectiori modo non fuerit datum Virgini. (xix, 56) 
4. Quidquid perfectionis in genere gratiae sanctificantis alicui 
purae creaturae concessum est, non est beatae Virgini negatum. 
(xix, 284) 
5. Quidquid perfectionis gratiae in illo statu (scil. somnii) 
communicatum est, illi non est negatum. (xix, 287) 
6. Omnes gratias et virtutes et omnia dona et privilegi«: inter 
alios sanctos divisa et distributa, in una Virgine fuisse simul 
congregata. (xix, 8, in the place where Suarez is laying down 
the principle for the first time as the quintessence of Patristic 
thought; the form is similar to that of Saint Bonaventure.) 
7. Ila testimonia (Fathers’ and Theologians’) omnia privilegia 
et dona gratiae complectuntur quae secundum rectam rationem 
decent matrem Dei. (xix, 36) 
8. Omne gratiae beneficium aliis collatum, perfectiori modo 
datum est Virgini. (xix, 41) 
9. Probabiliter credi potest etc. (xix, 296)—The form which 
we have seen above, cf. p. 36. 
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It will be noticed in the above expressions that Suarez has 
added purae, to creaturae which is introducing into the principle 
what was always implicitly there; it rules out the Sacred Hu- 
manity in comparing Mary’s exaltation with that of other crea- 
tures. Again, occasionally the axiom is applied in certain cases 
only to Sanctifying Grace. This is a restriction which is due only 
to the context. Suarez often argues from the principle to the 
fact that Mary had charismatic graces, e.g., the power to work 
miracles, which she exercised after Christ’s Ascension.” Third- 
ly, in these expressions Suarez takes as a lower limit the amount 
of grace which was conferred actually on creatures, and thus 
he is apparently far more restrained than some of the school- 
men who followed the quidquid conferri potuit of Lombard. 
But it will be seen that the formula thus conceived is not the 
full expression of Suarez’ mind; he too is willing to search the 
field of the possibles for honors for Mary. 

Finally, the explicit expressions of the axiom only hint at 
a very important reservation to which Suarez held and which 
he constantly applied in use. For he makes it clear repeatedly 
in his treatise that he is only talking of those gifts and graces 
of Mary “quae pertinent ad sanctitatem et munus matris Dei.” 
This brake, as it were, operates always in his writing, both when 
he is showing the congruity of any given privilege of Mary, 
or when he is denying that her réle as Mother of God calls for 
one.” The best expression of this qualifying phrase is as follows: 
“Dat Deus unicuique gratiam eo tempore, modo, et perfectione 
quae secundum rectam et prudentem rationem maxime con- 

gruat fini, dignitati et officio in quo ab ipso Deo constituitur.” 





%5This restriction, due to the subject matter, is found in the form of the principle 
which Passaglia puts down on the first page of his treatise on the Immaculate Conception, 
borrowing it from the classical work of Benedict Plazza, S.J. (fl. 1760) Caussa Immacu- 
latae Conceptionis, “Privilegium sive donum ad gratiam gratum facientem pertinens et ad 
majorem animae sanctitatem, perfectioremque cum Deo unionem conducens, quod in aliquem 
servum Dei novimus esse collatum, Dei Genetrici negare non debemus.” Cf. Passaglia, I, 15. 

8€Thus Suarez (xix, 306) denies that Mary had “scientias omnes naturales et humanas 
per accidens infusas,” first, because the Doctors and theologians did not mention this 
privilege, and secondly, because it is not necessary “ad propriam sanctitatem et perfection- 
em neque ad munus et officium ad quod assumpta est.” 
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(xix, 44) But while the expression “the sanctity and office of 
the Mother of God,” is normative, it still calls for further 
definition. In Suarez it includes all that Mary ought to be in 
the ontological order to be Mother of God, this order including 
both natural and supernatural features, and also all that she 
ought to be morally so as to be held before Christ’s followers 
as a worthy Mother of God, for one of her offices is to be an 
exemplar of the faithful. From this office, for instance, Suarez 
drew one argument for the fact that Mary should be considered 
to have made a vow of virginity. (xix, 89) 

Again, it may be pointed out that, in outlining a restrictive 
norm for the use of the principle, Suarez, following others, 
used the expressions “according to right reason,” “as was be- 
fitting.” Neither he nor his forerunners say definitely whose 
right reason, or whose prudence is meant. It is God’s funda- 
mentally, of course, but in practice it seems to be that of men 
whose general theological attitude and thought are providen- 
tially safeguarded under God and the guidance of the Church. 
Suarez rightly searches back into tradition for support, though 
as will be secn, occasionally he argues without it when he opens 
some new problem. Again, since the “‘fittingness” of a privilege 
affects the whole question, some discussion is demanded con- 
cerning the relation of the Anselmian principle to the sequence: 
Potuit: Decuit: Fecit. Suarez does not supply it. 

These passages of Suarez which tend to restrict the principle 
in a way conformable to tradition may be contrasted with 
others in which he seems to have thrown caution to the winds. 
“Mensura privilegiorum Virginis potentia Dei dicitur, quae par- 
cendo maxime et miserando manifestatur et decuit singulari 
modo manifestari in matre.” (xix, 36) “Ut enim dixit Augus- 
tinus (de Lib. Arbit. 3, 5) ‘quidquid tibi vera ratione melius 
ocurrerit, id scias fecisse Deum,’ quod tunc maxime verum est 
quando contrarium aliquo modo incongruum, aut Deum 
minime decens apparet.” (xix, 43) And after concluding to 
several points by aid of the axiom, Suarez notes that one may 
conclude “veluti inductione quadam, mysteria gratiae quae 
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Deus in Virgine operatus est, non esse ordinariis legibus meti- 
enda, sed divina omnipotentia, supposita rei decentia absque 
ulla scripturarum contradictione vel repugnantia.” (xix, 44) 

These passages may be accused of a certain hyperbolic bear- 
ing, but, as was noted before in the case of the Fathers, they 
are really a summary of the whole tendency of the tradition of 
the Church to search out honors and exaltation for the Mother 
of God. The reader immersed in that tradition is unconsciously 
carried along in a direction and with a momentum which 
will draw him effectively to take new positions. Now such a 
tendency and momentum in tradition are dogmatic facts; they 
are an attitude deliberately impregnated in tradition by God, 
and they are facts to be consulted and let have their influence 
when answers are sought to disputed points in Mariology. 
Suarez has an extraordinary expression of this attitude in his 
13th argument for the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception: 
if any one of us had it in his power to grant or withhold this 
privilege, “‘concedere non dubitaret,” and this for the reason 
that the Church encourages in her children an attitude “bene et 
digne sentiendi de puritate et sanctitate Virginis,” and because 

“recta ratio et pietas postulat, ut quam possimus, optimam aesti- 
mationem de illa habeamus.” (xix, 46) 

In the expressions in which Suarez seems to keep open an 
approach to the whole field of the possibles as a treasury in 
which to find new honors for Mary there is one phrase which 
deserves remembrance,—‘“non ordinariis legibus metienda.” 
Now the laws of the distribution of Grace are obscure, and 
especially the laws of the distribution of charismatic Graces. 
But Suarez, as conscious of that general truth as others, set 
Mary in a realm above these laws. And rightly so, for tradition 
supports the excellence of Mary even over the angels, and in 
her order Suarez puts any Grace he finds in that of angels 
and men. Thus, angels exercise a continuous act of love toward 
God; Suarez deduces that therefore Mary exercised a similar 
act, even during her sleep; and since for this an ever-active 


supernatural knowledge is presupposed, he claimed that she had 
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this gift. (xix, 287) Moreover, an economy of Grace regulated 
the relations of Adam and Eve before the Fall; the privileges 
of the first parents are claimed several times for Mary though 
their state differed from hers. If, therefore, the Virgin lives on 
a plane of supernatural law which is above all others, at least 
it has all the privileges of the orders which we know. 

If we seek in Suarez to attach a theological note to the prin- 
ciple, we must distinguish between the general truth and speci- 
fic applications of it. According to Suarez the principle itself 
is contained in the Fathers and theologians; it is said to be tradi- 
tional, to be a ratio theologica. He thought it fundamental and 
pervasive in Marian theology and to be the quintessence of the 
Patristic testimony about the Mother of God. But he does not 
append a theological note to it. 

When Suarez comes to mark down the security of conclu- 
sions drawn from the principle, very often we find him using 
terms which denote his thesis as probable. In general, with 
Cano’s doctrine in the De Locis, he holds that reasonings based 
“vel in ipsa rerum natura et decentia multum ponderis et effi- 
caciam in theologia habent.”” This probably brought him to 
consider the Immaculate Conception (not defined in his day) 
to be definibilis; here the principle is the main ratio theologica, 
is developed at length, and is in reality the operative force in 
the development into explicit form of what is implicitly con- 
tained in the Divine Maternity and the plenitude of Grace. 
Again, in thus arguing, he cautions us not to deny the validity 
of the specific application of the axiom in this case, lest the 
validity of the same sort of argument for the Virginity in partu 
and the Assumption be weakened. (xix, 46) 

In xix, 304, where Suarez is attempting to prove that Mary 
had occasionally the vision of the Divine Essence, since Paul 
and Moses probably enjoyed it, Suarez remarks, “Non enim 
oportet aliud speciale testimonium vel rationem magis propriam 
spectare ad credenda hujusmodi privilegia et beneficia divinitus 
Deiparae esse data. Nam in ipsamet dignitate matris tanquam 


37Cano, De locis theolog., Suarez, xix, 4. 
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in radice et fonte omnia continentur (ut supra late), praeser- 
tim cum non desint auctores graves et sancti qui ita sentiant.” 
In this paragraph an essential point is touched, namely, the 
ontological connection, necessary or otherwise, between the 
dignity of the Divine Motherhood and any particular Grace. 
Elsewhere Suarez answers: “Comparatur haec dignitas matris 
ad alias gratias Virginis tanquam prima forma ad suas proprie- 
tates, et aliae gratiae ad ipsam sicut dispositiones ad formam.” 
(xix, 9). But this would be difficult to sustain, and the vaguer 
assertion which soon follows seems truer: “Ratione maternae 
dignitatis habet jus singulare ad bona filii; ergo hac ratione dig- 
nitas matris est quodammodo ratio et principium dignitatis 
gratiae quam quodammodo eminenter continet, secundum ordi- 
nem divinae providentiae.” (xix, 10) In the guodammodo we 
note the caution imposed on the theologian because of the un- 
certainty which attaches to the sequence: Potuit: Decuit: Fecit. 
Nothing will emphasize so well the importance which Suarez 
attached to the principle as a list of the statements for which 
he used it; 
1. Mary’s general perfections as prefigured in the O.T. (xix, 2) 
2. M. is predestined ante praevisum originale peccatum. (xix, 
11) 
3. M. miraculously born of the sterile Anna. (xix, 13) 
4. M’s birth announced to her parents. (ibid) 
5. M’s name revealed to her parents. (ibid) 
6. M’s bodily beauty; it does not stir others’ concupiscence. 
(xix, 14) 
7. Sanctification in the womb, Immaculate Conception, re- 
peatedly. (xix, 23-49) especially, 43-49. Suarez approaches 
the question from several angles; e.g., Adam and Eve were 
created in grace; angels perpetually holy; Israel fully prepared 
by God for coming Christ. 
8. M’s first sanctification above that of any creature. (xix, 56) 
9. The same, even when men or angels are consummated in 


sanctity. (xix, 57) 
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10. M. had all virtues, per se infusas. (xix, 58) 

11. M. had all the virtues, per accidens infusas. (xix, 58) 

12. M. confirmed in grace and given the Magnum Donum. 
(xix, 59) 

13. M. exempt from venial sin. (xix, 62) 

14. M. exempt from inordinate concupiscential motions. (xix, 
66) | 

15. This exemption was through special internal and external 
gifts. (xix, 68) 

16. M. had the use of reason from the moment of conception. 
(xix, 70) 

17. She had this permanently. (prob.) (xix, 71) 

18. and certainly after her Presentation in the Temple at the 
age of three. (xix, 71) 

19. M. merited from the beginning, not Grace, but glory, de 
condigno. (xix, 73) 

20. M. was a virgin and had a vow of virginity. (xix, 89-99) 
21. M. practiced mortifications, though unnecessary. (xix, 
101) 

22. M. was miraculously fed while in the Temple. (xix, 113) 
23. M. was continuously engaged in love and contemplation of 
God. (xix, 115) 

24. M. was to be and was exemplary wife and virgin. (xix, 
115) 

25. An angel of outstanding dignity announced the Incarna- 
tion. (xix, 129) 

26. M. had a mental and a corporeal vision of Gabriel. (xix, 
139) 

27. M. knew by faith the mystery more perfectly than any 
other. (xix, 140) 

28. M. occasionally intuited the Divine Essence. (xix, 140) 
29. M. increased in habitual grace constantly. (xix, 283, 285) 
30. M. meditated always, even during sleep, miraculously. 
(xix, 286) 

31. M. was engaged in an act of continuous love of God. (xix, 
287, cf. no. 23) 
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32. M. often had the grace of spending the night in prayer. 
(xix, 287) 

33. M. knew by faith Christ’s Divinity at the Anunciation. 
(xix, 298) 

34. M. knew also then the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
(xix, 298) 

35. M. knew by faith the mystery of the Incarnation. (xix, 
298) 

36. M. knew theology better than the Apostles. (xix, 298) 

37. M. was privileged to be the interemptrix haereseon. (xix, 
299) 

38. M. was instructed in faith by Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
(xix, 299) 

39. M. had from the beginning supernatural infused knowl- 
edge, (xix, 302) 

40. M. received many special revelations. (xix, 305) 

41. M. had the gift of prophecy. (xix, 309) 

42. M. had the gift of inspiration. (xix, 310) 

43. M. had the gift of interpretation of tongues. (xix, 310) 
44. M. had the gift of discretion of spirits. (xix, 310) 

45. M. had the gift of miracles, used after the Ascension. (xix, 
312) 

46. M. was assumed into heaven gloriously. (xix, 317) 

47. M’s bliss exceeds that of all other creatures. (xix, 319) 

48. M. sees in vision all that God sees im scientia visionis. (xix, 
321) 

49. M. has the aureola of Martyrs, Doctors and Virgins. (xix, 
322) 

50. M. is to receive hyperdulia. (xix, 327) 

51. M’s intercessory power exceeds that of all the saints. (xix, 
332) 

§2. M. first saw the risen Christ. (xix, 876) 


If it is noticed that many of these theses do not appear in 
our modern treatises on the Mother of God, it is also true that 
many of the ones which do not appear are those to which Suarez 
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attached the note of probable. And yet it is to be regretted 
that certain of them are not sufficiently discussed, especially, I 
think, those which have to do with the knowledge which Our 
Lady had. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATIONS 


In the attempt to set down accurately and to qualify the 
Marian principle, various forms of it may profitably be pro- 
posed and commented upon. 

1. Quidquid Virgini conferri potuit, ei collatum est. 
Whatever could be conferred on the Virgin was 
conferred on her. 

This form cannot be maintained. Indeed its full significance 
was not intended by those who used it, as their qualifications 
show. It is equivalent to “De Maria numquam satis.” How- 
ever, there is a value in this most general form insofar as it in- 
dicates a tendency in Catholic tradition to enhance Mary’s 
honor. Although it suggests hyperbolically that God searched 
and exhausted the field of the possibles to adorn His Mother, 
actually it is an expression of the sentiment that in making 
Mary the Mother of God, God had conferred immeasurably 
magnificent honors on a woman. In its substantial meaning the 
phrasing of Saint Anselm is equivalent to this general form, 
for the major nequit intelligi similarly invades the field of the 
possibles. 

2. Potuit Deus tale vel tale privilegium conferre; decuit 
Matri conferre. Ergo contulit. 
God could confer 2 certain privilege; it was fitting that 

it be conferred on the Mother. Therefore, God conferred 

it. 

This form of the principle is more accurate than the first, 
for it introduces the notion of fittingness. Yet, apart from the 
fact that the tendency of tradition is indicated, this form is not 
very valuable. For if what is fitting in the case of Our Lady is 





38See Mariologie, pp. 72-74, of B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., for a brief but excellent 
Monitorium de adagio “De Maria numquam satis.” 
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deduccd on merely theoretical grounds without appeal for sup- 
port in the sources of revelation, one may be led into useless 
speculations or even into errors. Thus, one might argue that 
it were fitting that Mary, from whose flesh and blood the Body 
and Blood of Christ were sprung, should be given the power to 
consecrate. But in fact Our Lady did not have this priestly 
power. 

3. Quidquid gratiae et privilegiorum aliis, vel ange- 
lis vel hominibus collatum est, Virgini non est negatum. 

Anything in the way of Grace or privilege granted to 
others, either angels or men, was not kept from the 
Virgin. 

As it stands the axiom in this form cannot be sustained, al- 
though it was used, especially by Suarez, with the note of prob- 
ability attached to the conclusion. For instance, he uses the 
principle to prove that Mary had the charismatic grace of in- 
spiration. The conclusion cannot be called even probable. The 
same argument might be fashioned to prove that Mary had the 
stigmata or other supernatural privileges; the argument is not 
trustworthy. At most this form of the axiom can be called 
a trumpet which sounds the alert, that is, we may rightly be led 
to investigate whether or not Our Lady has enjoyed specific 
supernatural privileges of which we have heard. Thus, one 
might inquire if Mary was given the privilege, granted to cer- 
tain Saints, of being nurtured only through the receiving of 
Holy Communion. Such a conclusion has been drawn. Yet 
theologically it cannot be marked as probable, even though one 
wishes to think (without theological qualification) that Mary 
had this privilege. 

4. Quidquid perfectionis gratiae sanctificantis aliis, vel 
angelis vel hominibus concessum Virgini perfectiori modo * 
collatum est. 

Whatever perfection of Sanctifying Grace was granted 
others, both angels and men, was granted to the Virgin in 
a more perfect way. 
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This form is true. It is even an understatement of what is 
verified in Catholic tradition. It expresses the content of that 
tradition concerning the holiness of the Virgin as far as habitual 
grace is concerned. Again, in this form, the principle includes 
all that belongs to the perfection of Sanctifying Grace, and all 
its accompaniments as far as they comport with the sinlessness 
of Mary. Certain aspects of the infused virtues and acts of 
them that have to do with actual sin are ruled out. As stated, 
the axiom says nothing of the actual Graces conferred on Our 
Lady. However, a similar form may be posited concerning 
these. It will be differently formulated according to the opinion 
of theologians on the necessity or importance or actual influx 
and force of actual Grace required for an increase of habitual 
sanctity in one who has an immense fund of Sanctifying Grace. 
Here it ought to be added that tradition has considered that 
Mary increased in habitual sanctity according to a measure 
equalled in the case of no created nature, save that of Christ. 
Even though less has been written concerning the actual Graces 
conferred on Mary than about her habitual sanctity, tradition 
is clear enough in portraying her mind and will as being con- 
stantly endowed with the largesse of divine Grace. 

The concessum est in this form of the axiom states less than 
its users affirm through it. The phrase does not signify the 
amount of grace conferred up to any given moment of time; 
they mean to say that Mary’s perfection in Grace is greater 
than that of all angels and men even up to the end of time. 

Aliis, vel angelis vel hominibus may be understood distribu- 
tively or collectively. The plain and direct statement of tradi- 
tion is that the sanctity of Mary is immeasurably above that of 
the saintliest pure creature. Her place in the hierarchy of 
sanctity is somewhere between that of the holiest creature and 
the sanctity of the Sacred Humanity. The tendency is to place 
Mary as near Christ as possible. Hence various means of in- 
dicating this propinquity have been offered. The highest form 
of expression states that the initial sanctity of Mary was above 
the consummated sanctity of all angels and men, taken ac- 
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cumulatively; er consummated sanctity, therefore, is immeas- 
urably beyond this starting point, for her holiness increased 
more frequently and in more abundant measure than that of 
others, since the increase was always proportioned to the amount 
of sanctifying Grace in her soul at any given moment. The 
lowest form of the expression is that Mary’s consummated 
sanctity is greater than the holiness of any individual pure 
creature. Obviously between these two forms of expression, 
two others may be interjected by introducing the comparison 
with the initial and consummated holiness of both terms of the 
simile. 

It is probable that Mary’s initial sanctity is greater than the 
consummated sanctity of all others; it is more probable that 
her consummated sanctity is greater than the accumulated holi- 
ness of all others. The qualification probable is used here be- 
cause of the difficulty of drawing a certain conclusion from 
the expressions of scripture and tradition. It may also be noted 
that tradition supplies at its minimum solid arguments for these 
statements, while for their denial there is not « shred of argu- 
ment. 

When we come to compare the sanctity of Mary with that 
of even the holiest pure creature, we may qualify as de fide ex 
jugi magisterio the statement that Mary is above any single 
creature both in her initial gift of holiness and in her con- 
summated sanctity. Tradition clearly set the Mother of God on 
a plane of holiness which is above that of other pure creatures. 
There are definite indications that God dealt differently with 
her from the manner in which he sanctified other creatures. If 
we consider the axiom in the form: quidquid perfectionis gra- 
tiae sanctificantis aliis, vel angelis vel hominibus concessum, 
Virgini perfectiori modo collatum est, it is found to be admitted 
both by those who were furthering the honors to be conceded 
to the Mother of God and by those who felt compelled to deny 
certain claims which appeared to them to be exaggerated. Thus, 
theologians of divergent views admitted the principle, though 
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some, for reasons extraneous to the principle, denied specific 
instances of its application. All conceded that the principle was 
contained in the doctrine that Mary was Mother of God and 
had the plenitude of Grace, The principle, therefore, in the 
form set out above, is de fide ex jugi magisterio and proxime 
definibilis ut de fide divina et catholica. 

5. Quidquid privilegii supernaturalis vel praeternatur- 
alis aliis concessum, non est negandum Virgini fuisse con- 
cessum, sive formaliter, sive eminentiori modo, prouti tale 
privilegium de Virgine Matre in fontibus doctrinae con- 
tinetur vel ex iisdem deducitur. 

No supernatural or preternatural privilege which was 
conferred on others, is to be excluded from privileges 
granted to the Virgin Mother, insofar as such a privilege 
is contained explicitly or implicitly in the sources of revela- 
tion. 

By privilege is meant any gift conferred on Mary outside and 
beyond the perfection of Sanctifying Grace, of which mention 
has already been made in the fourth form of the principle.” 

The sive eminentiori modo is added because in fact a number 
of privileges given to others have not been conferred on Mary, 
though a higher gift of a similar kind has been hers. Thus, Mary 
was not a priest in the strict sense, but her Divine Maternity 
and her free-offering of Christ on Calvary are analogates of the 
priestly office and power. Again, Mary did not die the martyr’s 
violent death for her Faith. But indubitably she is Queen of 
Martyrs and as the Sorrowing Mother, has an aureole more 
resplendent than that of any martyr. So too she has the aureole 
of the Doctors. 

It is with the privileges which are formally conferred on Our 
Lady that theology is more interestedly concerned, and at the 
present time, more especially with the Assumption and the 
Mediation of Grace. In dealing with these and similar theo- 


3°The definition is given thus to avoid the disputed question, not pertinent here, on the 
nature of extraordinary gifts. Some call mystical certain states which others hold to be 
in continuity (through ordinarily available Graces) with habitual holiness through sancti- 
fying Grace. 
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logoumena which are still to be investigated, the words prouti 
in fontibus doctrinae continetur vel ex eis deducitur are of 
paramount importance. 

First, the reference to the sources of revelation prevents ex- 
aggerated viewpoints and expressions. Again, the phrase is a 
warning against a too confident trust in merely aprioristic con- 
siderations. We do not know what privileges God gave Mary 
save through His revelation. Metaphysical considerations are 
valid when they expose to us what the terms Mother of God 
implies. But they are not successful in determining privileges 
which do not necessarily flow from the concept of the Divine 
Maternity. At most, they are only a probable index. Thus, it 
can be stated only as probable that Mary had the privilege of 
seeing God in a manner more intimate than Paul or Moses. 
True, writers may be quoted who claim that Mary saw the 
Divine Essence intuitively, at least occasionally. But the further 
support of tradition is needed before a higher theological note 
than probable can be attached to the proposition. 

Finally, the phrase referring to the fonts of doctrine is an 
encouraging one when difficulties are made from aprioristic 
considerations. For once tradition is found solidly in support 
of a particular privilege, the task of metaphysics is not to cry 
out that its own statements are immutable, but rather to stimu- 
late its ingenuity in solving its self-supplied antinomies. 

These considerations go to show that, while the fifth form of 
the principle may be found in tradition, particular inferences 
from it are true only when tradition supports them specifically. 
In a word, tradition itself warns us that here we can make no 
conclusions without finding the specific privilege contained in 
tradition itself. The potuit, decuit, contulit suite is not conclu- 
sive, if tradition is silent concerning the privilege. 

The words non est denegandum are purposely phrased in the 
periphrastic form in order to indicate a certain pressure which 
is upon the Catholic theologian when faced with disputed priv- 
ileges of Mary. The reason for adopting this form is a dogmatic 
fact. This fact is the whole tendency of tradition to honor the 
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Mother of God. The phrase suggests the strength, the momen- 
tum and the direction verifiable in this matter in tradition. The 
Fathers, Scholastics and theologians of the Church have been 
tendentious very markedly. They have consistently taken the 
position of enhancing the honor of Mary. This current, de- 
tectible in Saint John’s Apocalypse and in Saint Ignatius’ writ- 
ings, grows larger and stronger as the centuries pass. This 
dogmatic fact has never been made the object of an ecclesias- 
tical pronouncement, but it must be held and recognized by 
Catholics.“ 

The effect which the dogmatic fact will have on theological 
schools is not measurable. All feel it; all are glad to yield to it; 
but in some it is felt that in particular cases it may betray the 
incautious into exaggerations or unsustainable conclusions. This 
danger is emphasized by those authors who are not convinced 
that Mary had a part in the Redemption objectively considered. 
Hence they caution us to heed the warning prouti in fontibus 
doctrinae continetur, when dealing with assertions that Mary 
is co-redeemer, that she offered with Christ her satisfaction for 
the sins of men, etc. They warn us to check exactly on the 
phrases which are found in the writings of the past. And it is 
precisely here, I think, that the principle with which we are 
dealing can aid us in evaluating the ancient testimonies." 

It remains in conclusion to remark upon what has been 
emphasized throughout this essay, that is, the dynamic feature 





Theologians generally consider dogmatic facts to be the object of fides ecclesiastica and 
many call them simpliciter tenenda in contrast to the tenenda et credenda which character- 
izes truths de fide divina et catholice. Marin-Sola (L’évolution homogéne du dogme 
catholique, 1924) would use de fide divina of dogmatic facts, but theologians in general 
have not acceded to his views concerning the assent of Faith whereby one accepts them. 

41Among others H. Lennerz, S.J. has served these warnings in his article, ‘“Considera- 
tiones de doctrina B. Virginis Mediatricis,” [Gregorianum, 19 (Oct. 1938) 3, 419-444]. 
J. Bittremieux names Lennerz as the principal defender of the thesis that Mary did not 
participate in the Redemption objectively considered, though she did share in this work 
subjectively considered; cf. “Il movimento mariologico dell’ anno 1938-1939,” [Marianum, 
2 (Jan. 1940) 1, 5-39]. In the Clergy Review [17 (Dec. 1939) 499-513, and 18 (Apr. 
1940) 371-376], the interpretation of the ancient testimonies is discussed by Father Cabrol, 
O.F.M., and Very Reverend Doctor Smith. It seems that a much larger place could have been 
profitably devoted to the Anselmian principle in this discussion. 
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of the principle of Anselm as it is outlined in the fourth and 
fifth forms. It is not an expression of thought which ends with 
the mere understanding of it. Rather, it is a constant spur to 
the student of Marian theology. The axiom has been an active 
force which eventually carried the theology of the Church to 
a position where it became clear that Mary’s privilege of being 
immaculately conceived was contained in the deposit of Faith. 
Again, in the question of the doctrine of the Assumption, the 
principle has played its part, is still effective, and if this doc- 
trine is defined in the future, it will have helped in this triumph 
for Mary. So too, it will have its deserved place and contribute 
its mighty force in the discussion of the Marian theses which are 
yet more fully to be worked out—her queenship, her interces- 
sion, her place in the Mystical Body of Christ, and the complete 
theology contained in the Eve-Mary contrast. Nor need theo- 
logians fear the heights to which their studies may guide them. 
In tradition the place of Mary under God is clear; but it re- 
mains to investigate fully how near God the Queen of Heaven 
is. She is on a plane immensely lifted above that of other men— 
indeed so far above us is Our Lady that our eyes will ever need 
to look up even when we arrive at the last station to which 
theological journeying will carry us. 
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OGMATIC theology treats many truths of momentous 

import, but there is not one of more fundamental im- 
portance than the question of the ultimate purpose or end of 
creation. For if the end holds the primacy among all causes 
and if, from it, all other causes depend for the exercise of 
their causality,’ then there can be no theological doctrine deal- 
ing with the relations of creatures to God, whose objective 
truth is not dependent ultimately on the first of all causes, 
which is the ultimate end of creation. This truth is not 
merely basic in dogmatic theology but also constitutes the neces- 
sary foundation of Christian morality and of all asceticism that 
is not chimerical. 

However, in common with similar problems concerning the 
relations of the finite to the infinite, this question, simple 
though it must necessarily be in its objective reality, contains 
many obscurities for the human intellect; and these inherent 
obscurities of thought can be multiplied easily by the very 
terminology intended to clarify them; a fact that will be 
conceded by anyone acquainted with the common terminology 
of modern dogmatic manuals and with the extraordinary diffi- 
culties of students in comprehending the doctrine so proposed. 

The ordinary exposition of the purpose of creation in many 
modern manuals is based almost exclusively on the doctrine of 
Leonard Lessius.” Summarily, it is proposed as follows: God’s 
extrinsic glory is the absolutely last end of creation, the supreme 
end, the ultimate finis-qui. Finis-qui is defined as bonum 
ipsum cuod appetitur vel intenditur. The ultimate end is de- 
fined as finis in quo ultimo sistit intentio agentis. The finis-cui 


1Contra Gent. Il, 18. 
2De Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis, Lib. xiv, cc. 1, 3. 
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ultimus of creation is God Himself and the finis-cui is defined 
as the subject or person for whom the finis-qui is intended; in 
addition most modern authors define finis-quo but do not apply 
it to the last end of creation; simultaneously with the above 
explanation and application of terminology, the same authors 
maintain that no created goodness could have been a motive 
determining God’s creative act and, consequently, that God’s 
intrinsic perfection is in no way changed by creation and is in 
no way intrinsically affected by His extrinsic glory.’ 

Now this method of explaining the Catholic doctrine on the 
last end of creation has been criticized severely by two out- 
standing theologians of the present generation. In the opinion 
of the first, the Reverend Johann Stuffler, S.J., the affirmation 
of so many modern theologians that the absolutely ultimate 
end of creation, the finis-qui operis, is not God Himself, but 
rather a created good, namely, His extrinsic glory, is entirely 
untenable. The same author furthermore states that only by 
a noteworthy lack of logic can modern authors of manuals 
place the finis-qui operis in a finite entity such as extrinsic 
glory, since they admit in agreement with Saint Thomas that 
the Divine goodness is the sole ratio creandi and that God can 
only intend created things (and consequently His extrinsic 
glory which is finite) inasmuch as they are images of His in- 
finite goodness.‘ 

Cardinal Billot was equally severe in his strictures of the 
terminology and method of exposition which would place 
the finis-qui in extrinsic glory. Of this method he states: 
“Indeed this first way (of understanding the problem) cannot 
even be considered. For thus the glory which is derived from 
creatures would be a means of God’s enrichment; it would 
be God’s purpose precisely as it is the purpose of worldly 
men who place their highest good in extrinsic glory and of 
whom it is truly said that if, perchance, they receive the re- 


8The following authors may be consulted in their treatises, De Deo Creante; Beraza, 
Boyer, Huarte, Mazella, Otten, Stentrup; confer also Pinard de la Boullaye, in Dict. de 
Théol. Cath. III (2), sect. vii, coll. 2163-2167, 2191. 

"Zeitschrift fir katholische Theologie, 1917, pp. 698-699. 
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ward sought for, they receive it in vain; whom Sacred Scrip- 
ture chides and the unerring authority of the Saints reprehends, 
blaming them likewise for those actions which they perform 
and are otherwise excellent, generous and just, unless they be 
done for an end that is truly good and not for the windiness 
of human praise. Moreover, this method makes the goodness 
of human praise the finis-qui, intended by God, while God 
Himself would be nought but the finis-cui, namely, the sub- 
ject for which God would will this glory, i. e., for Himself. 
And what else is this than to place in God love of concupis- 
cence, to make Him greedy for His glory, despite the fact 
that Augustine says and says it most truly, most certainly and 
most evidently, ‘by so much is each man more like God, by 
the degree in which he is freed from the desire of glory.’ 
Finally, nothing is more manifest than what Saint Thomas has 
in I, II, Q. 2, a. 3, where, showing that it is impossible for the 
good of man to consist in fame or glory from creatures, he 
says: “The object known is in different wise proportioned to 
Divine and human knowledge. Whence the perfection of 
human good, which is called beatitude, cannot be caused by 
human recognition, but rather human recognition of the be- 
atitude of another proceeds from and is in some way caused 
by beatitude itself, either inchoative or complete.’ Thus far 
the Angelic Doctor, excluding the goodness of fame or glory 
from a true good of man, and rightly. How much less there- 
fore will the good which God has as the end of all His works 
consist in such glory?’”” These lines sum up the objections 
against the terminology of Lessius’ followers. 

The basic difficulty with the terminology so strongly re- 
jected by Stuffler and Billot is its logical implication that, if the 
principal and ultimate intention of God’s creative will is some- 
thing finite (extrinsic glory as the finis-qui ultimus), then the 
ratio creandi or finis operantis, which motivated and deter- 
mined the creative act, was something distinct from God’s in- 
finite goodness. This apparently unavoidable logical impli- 





5De Deo Uno et Trino, (1926) p. 249. 
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cation is, of course, openly inconsistent with the affirmation 
of all theologians that the finis operantis cannot possibly be 
finite or in any way really distinct from God.* For it is clear 
that the absolutely last end of creatures, whose existence, nature 
and every action are principally due to the efficient activity 
of God, the First Cause of all things, must be identical with 
His finis operantis, that is, His infinite goodness, which con- 
sequently must be considered to be the sole sufficient reason 
of the creative act and at the same time the unique ultimate 
end or first final cause of everything finite, including of course 
the operations of creatures, in which extrinsic glory consists 
principally. Nor is the difficulty with this terminology solved 
as simply as some would imply, by insisting that, although 
something finite is the ultimate finis-qui of creatures (and, by 
logical implication, of the creative act itself), nevertheless 
God Himself is the ultimate finis-cui for Whom extrinsic glory 
is intended; for no entity whatsoever is a true finis except 
inasmuch as its own intrinsic goodness exercises final causality. 
Hence, since the absolutely last finis-qui is placed in some- 
thing finite and since nothing finite can in any way affect God’s 
intrinsic goodness, then, if God be the last end of creation only 
inasmuch as He is the finis-cui, that is, the subject for whom 
extrinsic glory is intended, it is very difficult to see how God 
is in any way intrinsically and really the last end and first cause 
of all things. 

Now there can be no doubt that all Catholic theologians, 
no matter what terminology or method of exposition they fol- 
low, must and do hold that God Himself, in His own intrinsic 
and infinite goodness, is, by no means metaphorically, but, in 
a most real and true sense, the absolutely last end and the first 
final cause of all finite being. For this truth is too clearly 
contained in revelation to admit of denial.’ On the other hand, 
it would be open heresy to deny that the world was created 





®Confer decree of the Council of Cologne, Collectio Lacensis, Vol. V, col. 291. 

™Ego Alpha et Omega, principium et finis, dicit Dominus Deus; qui est et qui erat 
et qui venturus est, omnipotens.” (Apoc. 1, 8). The traditional exegesis of this text sustains 
the theses on finis. 
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for the glory of God,* which all theologians understand as 
extrinsic glory, namely the finite manifestation of God’s in- 
trinsic perfection and the finite communication of His intrinsic 
goodness. 

It is however equally clear that extrinsic glory, as a finite 
entity, cannot be the absolutely last end of creatures, since it is 
itself a creature, and hence is caused ultimately by God whose 
intrinsic goodness is the final cause of all things. Conse- 
quently, though the terminology used so commonly seems in- 
adequate to explain the fulness of Catholic doctrine, this by no 
means implies that the authors who make use if it are guilty of 
theological error, though they may, it seems, be rightly charged 
with logical inconsistency. This inconsistency, as already 
noted, seems due in large part, to a literal following of Lessius 
and a corresponding neglect of Saint Thomas. Now it is a 
rather startling fact that Lessius, in his entire treatment of 
the last end of creation, never cites or follows either Saint 
Thomas or Suarez, both of whom treated the question fully 
and with precisely the same terminology, which leaves no room 
for ambiguity and embraces adequately all the data of revela- 
tion and sound philosophy. 

Consequently, the scope of this article is to propose syste- 
matically the doctrine and terminology of Saint Thomas and 
to indicate briefly Suarez’ complete conformity. This mere 
exposition, with short comments will suffice, it is hoped, to 
show how much modern theologians have lost in clarity and 
effectiveness, by practically deserting these two recognized 
masters for the more subjective and anthropomorphic presen- 
tation of Lessius. In other articles, it may be possible to show 
in greater detail the logical inconsistency of the treatment based 
on Lessius and the conformity of Saint Thomas and Suarez 
with the doctrine proposed in the Councils of Cologne and 
the Vatican. 


8“Badem sancta Ecclesia tenet et docet, Deum, rerum omnium principium et finem, 
naturali humanae rationis lumine e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse.” Concilium Vatica- 
num, Sess. III, cap. 2 (DB. 1785). Confer also the third incisum in the Sth Canon (DB. 
1805): “Si quis aut mundum ad Dei gloriam conditum esse negaverit, A.S.” 
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Finis Operis ET OPERANTIS OF CREATION 


According to Saint Thomas, the finis operantis is that which 
an agent principally intends.’ Then in the same place, apply- 
ing this definition to God’s creative activity, he continues: 
“Whence—also in the case of God operating, the end of His 
action must be considered, which is the goodness of God in 
Himself.”” The perfect agreement of this definition and ap- 
plication of Saint Thomas with the definition and application 
of the Council of Cologne, whose dogmatic value is very high 
because of the unrestricted approbation of the Holy See," is 
evident from a cursory reading of the latter: “If the finis 
operantis, or that which impelled God to create, be sought, it 
should be stated that nothing which is distinct from God could 
have impelled Him, since, being self-sufficient, He could intend 
nothing for Himself. Since, however, it is clear that God did 
create and that, whatever He effects, He does it out of love of 
His absolute goodness, we rightly maintain that God was 
moved by His goodness freely to create the world. Moreover, 
in this same sense Saint Augustine said: ‘Because He is good, 
we exist’.”” 

Saint Thomas never deviated from this definition of finis 
operantis, but rather, in his later works develops more com- 
pletely the notion of voliti principalis. “The principal object 
desired is for everyone the cause of volition. For, when we 
say: ‘I wish to walk for health’s sake’, we are conscious of 
assigning a cause, and if it be asked: “Why do you wish for 
health?’ we proceed in the designation of causes until we reach 
the ultimate purpose which is the object principally intended, 
which in itself is the cause of volition.”” This is the finis 
operantis according to Saint Thomas’ definition. 

This passage shows clearly that Saint Thomas identifies the 
volitum principale, the finis ultimus intentus and the finis op- 





TI Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 1. 

ll oc. cit. 

Collectio Lacensis, Vol. V, col. 266-270. 
12Tbid. col. 291. 

13Contra Gent. I, 74, 3. 
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erantis. This identity is made even clearer by the following 
citation: “Furthermore, for every person making an act of 
volition, the object principally intended is his last end; for the 
end is per se intended and that on account of which all other 
things are intended. The ultimate end, however, is God Him- 
self, because He is the highest good. He therefore is the prin- 
cipal object of His will.””* 

From this citation, it is clear that God Himself intrinsically, 
and not something finite and totally extrinsic to Him, is at 
one and the same time the finis operantis and the ultimate end 
of all things finite which are intended by Him in the creative 
act. Certainly, no one could maintain that in this text Saint 
Thomas teaches that the last end of creatures is indeed some 
Divine good, but a good that is not intrinsic to and identified 
with the Divinity—a doctrine not uncommonly proposed in 
theological and philosophical manuals.” 

lf therefore the intrinsic goodness of God is the unique prin- 
cipale volitum, it follows that absolutely nothing outside of 
God can possibly be His finis operantis. This is a truth which 
Saint Thomas proves many times from a further analysis of the 
volitus: principale. “The object of an appetite is proportioned 
to the appetite as the object moving is proportioned to the sub- 
ject that is moved; and likewise is the object willed propor- 
tioned to the will, since the will belongs to the genus of ap- 
petitive potencies. If therefore there be any other principal 
object of the Divine will than the very goodness of God, it will 
follow that there is something superior to the Divine will which 
moves it.”” 

The absolute and supreme unicity of God’s finis op- 
erantis in no way conflicts logically with the concept of 
creation, as if God could not intend beings outside of Himself 
unless they were in some way His finis operantis, for this is a 


14Tbid. cap. 4. 

15Confer. “Ferd. Stentrup, S.J., Tractatus de Deo Uno et Trino, (Ocniponte, 1895), 
p. 250, Thesis LXX: “Supremus creationis finis aliquo bono ipsius Dei, non tamen interno 
sed externo, externa scilicet divinae gloriae manifestatione, continetur.” 

Contra Gent. 1, 74, 1. 
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false and undemonstrable concept of creation; but it does im- 
ply, on the contrary, that the finis operantis is the entire and 
sole sufficient reason for that intention of the Divine will which 
terminates in finite being. “It must be stated that in those 
things which we will on account of an end, the entire reason 
for so willing is the end. And this is supremely clear in those 
things which we will solely on account of the end. Hence, 
since God does not will things other than Himself except on 
account of the end which is His goodness, it does not follow that 
something other than His goodness moves His will. . . . It must 
be said that from the fact that Divine goodness is sufficient 
unto the Divine will, it does not follow that God wills nothing 
else, but that He wills nothing else except by reason of His 
goodness.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the volitum princi- 
pale, which according to Saint Thomas, moves God to will 
creatures and is the sole reason why He intends finite beings, 
is not to be understood as a strict cause, but rather as the unique 
sufficient reason of the creative will and only mentally distinct 
from it. ““Whence, since the will of God is His essence, it is not 
moved by another, but by Itself alone; after that fashion by 
which intellection and volition are called motion; and ac- 
cordingly Plato said that the Prime Mover moves Himself.’ 

Thus far we have seen that St. Thomas maintains that the 
intrinsic and, therefore, infinite goodness of God is the unique 
jinis operantis of the creative act. We are now in a position to 
show more intimately and precisely what he understood by the 
intrinsic goodness of God and how it is identified with the 
absolutely ultimate finis operis. “The communication of entity 
and goodness proceeds from goodness; a fact which is clear 
both from the very nature of goodness and from its intelligi- 
bility. For according to its nature, every being’s good is its 
act [existence] and perfection. Moreover every being acts pre- 
cisely because it exists. By acting, it diffuses being and good- 
ness into other beings. The intelligibility of goodness is con- 





Summa Theol. 1, q. 19, a. 2, ad 2, ad 3. 
18tbid. ad 3. 
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stituted by its apptivility, which is the end, which, moreover, 
moves the agent to act. Wherefore goodness is said to be dif- 
fusive of itself. But this diffusion is found in God; therefore 
God is truly good.”” 

Hence the intrinsic goodness of God moves His 
will to create, precisely inasmuch as it is diffusivum sui and 
therefore it is not only God’s unique finis operantis, but is also 
the unique ultimate end and first cause of all creatures, since 
according to St. Thomas: “It must be said that goodness is 
called diffusive of itself in the precise way in which the finis 
is said to move and thus the axiom: ‘because God is good, we 
exist’ is to be referred to the final cause.”” The objection 
maintained that the axiom referred to the efficient cause. 

Are we, however, to understand the intrinsic goodness of 
God, which is simultaneously and uniquely the finis operantis 
and supreme last end of creation, as the ontolegical, i.e., essential 
goodness of God or His moral goodness i.e. the virtue of bene- 
ficence? Saint Thomas replies unequivocally that we should 
understand it as the essential goodness of God: “Every good 
which is not its own goodness is said to be good only by par- 
ticipation; but that which is predicated by participation pre- 
supposes an anterior being from which it receives its goodness. 
But this process cannot be infinite, because there is no infinite 
process in final causes. .. . We must therefore arrive at some 
first good which is not merely good by participation in sub- 
ordination to something else, but which is, by its very essence, 
good. This being, however, is God.” 

From these last three citations, Saint Thomas so obviously 
identifies, in the intrinsic, essential and infinite goodness of God, 
the finis operantis, the supreme end of creatures and the first 
final cause of all finite being, that it is not a little strange how 
so many modern authors can profess their adherence to the 
Angelic Doctor and, at the same time, assert that the supreme 





Contra Gent. 1, 37, 4. 
Summa Theol. I, q. 5, a. 4, ad 2. 
21Contra Gent. 1, 38, 2. 
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or absolutely ultimate purpose of all things, principally in- 
tended by God in creating, is His extrinsic glory, which, so 
evidently, is a good only in virtue of its participation in the 
Divine goodness itself. 

How then does God’s goodness, as the sole sufficient reason 
or finis operantis of creation, move the Divine will? Saint 
Thomas replies that the creative will is moved by God’s good- 
ness as it is apprehended intellectually by Him: “The will is 
moved to act by some apprehension (cognition); for, good 
apprehended is the object of the will. Hence every agent must 
act accordingly as it possesses a similitude of its effect. But in 
every voluntary agent as such, there exists a similitude of the 
effect according to the apprehension of the intellect.’”™ 

This Divine apprehension, therefore, inasmuch as it is identi- 
fied with God’s essential perfection, is the Divine goodness 
apprehended: inasmuch as it is a similtude of every creature, 
actual or possible, it is called an idea. Whence is this idea 
derived? Saint Thomas replies: “Whoever knows an object per- 
fectly, knows everything that is in it. But God knows Himself 
perfectly. Therefore, He knows all things which are in Him- 
self according to His active potency. But all things according 
to their proper forms are in Him with respect to His active 
potency, since He is the first principle of all being. Therefore 
He has a proper knowledge of all things. Whoever knows any 
nature, knows whether that nature is communicable. But the 
Divine nature is communicable through similitude. God there- 
fore knows in how many ways something similar to His essence 
can exist. God therefore has knowledge of things according to 
their proper forms.’” 

Inasmuch, however, as “God, in His essence, is the similitude 
of all things, whence an idea in God is nothing else but His 
essence”,” it follows that we must not attribute to God ideas 
entitatively distinct from each other. Nevertheless we are jus- 





*2Contra Gent. 2, 24, 1. 
°3Contra Gent. 1, 50, 7-8. 
24Summa Theol. I, q. $, 2. 4, ad 2. 
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tified in predicating a certain multiplicity of ideas in God with 
respect to creatures. Furthermore, the fundament of such a 
predication is not derived from creatures; for according to 
Saint Thomas: “It must be said that these varying respects, 
according to which Divine ideas are multiplied, are not caused 
by finite beings, but by the Divine intellect comparing its own 
essence with them (creatures) .”™ 

Furthermore, “these respects which multiply ideas are not in 
created things, but are in God; they are not, however, real rela- 
tions such as those by which the persons are distinguished, but 
they are relations comprehended by God.”” 

From this doctrine on Divine ideas Saint Thomas proves that 
God, that is, the ideas themselves which are identified with His 
essence, is the exemplary cause of all finite beings: “There 
must be in the Divine wisdom species of all things, that is, ex- 
emplary forms existing in the Divine mind. And these, though 
multiplied with respect to created beings, are nevertheless not 
really distinct from the Divine essence, inasmuch as its simili- 
tude can be variously participated by finite beings. Thus, there- 
fore, God Himself is the first exemplar of all things.”” 

In answering the difficulty that, since every effect of an ex- 
emplary cause must be a similitude of its exemplar and since 
no creature can bear a similitude to God, therefore God cannot 
be an exemplary cause, Saint Thomas replies: “It must be stated 
that although creatures do not arrive at a similitude with God 
according to His nature by a specific similitude, nevertheless 
they do attain to His similitude according to the representation 
of the form apprehended by God.’”” 

But, as we have seen, this form apprehended by God is in no 
wise derived from creatures; rather it is identified with His in- 
trinsic goodness as known by the Divine intellect; it is therefore 
really identified with God’s finis operantis and with the ab- 
solutely last end of all creatures. 





25Summa Theol. I. q. 15, a. 2, ad 3. 
28Ibid. ad 4. 

27Summa Theol. I, q. 44, a. 3, corp. 
Ibid. ad 1. 
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In addition, Saint Thomas gives a penetrating and exhaustive 
analysis of what is required that the Divine ideas, to which each 
creature is perfectly assimilated by way of finite representa- 
tion, be truly an exemplary cause: “It is to be noted that some- 
thing may imitate a form in two ways. First by the intention 
of the efficient cause, as a picture is produced by a painter 
precisely that it may imitate him whose figure is reproduced; 
sometimes, however, the imitation is accidental, fortuitous and 
quite removed from any intention. But that which imitates a 
form by chance cannot be said to be formed wnféo it, for unto 
implies finality. We see moreover that one may act on account 
of an end in two ways; in the first way, so that the efficient 
cause determines the end for himself—sometimes, however, the 
end is determined for the agent by another principal efficient 
cause as in the motion of an arrow. . . . If, therefore, something 
be produced in imitation of another by an agent which does 
not determine its own end, the form imitated will not possess 
the attribute of an exemplar or an idea. For we do not say that 
the form of a man who generates is the exemplar or idea of the 
man generated, but we say this only when the agent acting on 
account of an end determines the end, whether the form in 
question be within or without the agent. This, therefore, is the 
proper notion of an idea that it be a form which something 
imitates because of the intention of an agent who determines 
for himself the end. Accordingly, it is clear that in the opinion 
of those who assume that all beings proceed from God by a 
natural necessity, Divine ideas cannot be postulated, because be- 
ings which act from a necessity of nature do not determine for 
themselves the end. But this cannot be, for in the case of every 
being which acts for a purpose, if it does not determine the end 
for itself, then the end must be determined by some superior 
being; and thus there is some cause superior to the agent; which 
cannot be, because all who speak of God, understand Him to be 
the first cause of all being. . . . But, because an exemplary form 
or idea possesses in a certain way the attribute of finis and be- 
cause from it the artificer receives the form by which he acts, 
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if it be extrinsic to him; because moreover it is not proper to 
postulate that God acts on account of an end other than Him- 
self and thus receives extraneously what is required for acting, 
therefore, we cannot place ideas outside of God, but in the 
Divine mind alone.”” 

Therefore, according to the doctrine of Saint Thomas on 
exemplary cause, every creature arrives, by way of finite par- 
ticipation, at a perfect imitation or representation of the Divine 
ideas. These Divine ideas are identified with the goodness of 
God intellectually apprehended by Him as communicable in 
varying degrees by finite communication. The goodness of God 
thus apprehended is, at one and the same time, God’s finis op- 
erantis and the first final cause or absolutely last end of all 
creatures. We conclude with Saint Thomas, therefore, that the 
finis operantis is absolutely unique, namely, the intrinsic good- 
ness of God inasmuch as it is communicable, even if God had 
freely chosen never to create; it is the principal object intended 
by the Divine will in creation, because of which alone God free- 
ly intends those beings which He actually creates, and hence it 
alone is the unique absolute and ultimate end and the first final 
cause of everything finite without exception: “It must be stated 
that all beings intend God as their end, in intending whatsoever 
good, whether by intellectual, sensible or natural appetite; for 
nothing has the attribute of the good, except in as much as it 
participates in the similitude of God.”” The similitude, as we 
have seen, in the citation from the Summa, Part I, q. 5, a. 4, 
ad 2um, is identified with the essence of God. 

That the doctrine of Saint Thomas was held completely and 
identically by Suarez, is evident from the following citation: 
“For any agent, the supreme end is that which constitutes for 
him the best and highest good; but for the First Agent, nothing 
except His own intrinsic goodness, is the greatest and highest 
good; therefore nothing can be the last end of His actions and 
effects, except Himself, by reason of His own goodness. Fur- 





2°De Veritate, q. 3, a. 1. 
3°Summa Theol. I, q. 44, a. 1, ad 3. 
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thermore, because the concept of final cause is perfect and 
in itself pertains to unmixed perfection, therefore, it*is proper 
to God in the highest degree of perfection and because, since 
goodness is the reason of final causality and God is the highest 
good, it is necessary that He possess in the highest degree the 
attribute and perfection of final cause. . . . Finally the axiom, 
that the order of ends is according to the order of efficient 
causes, is here pertinent. For the more perfect and universal 
the agent, the more perfect and universal is the end which he 
intends. But God is the most perfect and universal agent; 
therefore, He intends the most perfect and universal end. 
Therefore to the objection previously raised,” we answer that 
although God does not act on account of Himself, as on account 
of His own end [that is, final cause in a strict sense of causality, 
as opposed to sufficient reason], nevertheless, there can be but 
one supreme end of all things, not because God seeks that end 
for His own satiety or that in this end He may possess a suffi- 
ciency of all goods, but, on the contrary, because He already 
possesses in Himself all good and the highest perfection, by 
which alone He could be moved or attracted to benefit others 
because of Himself. Whence, though it be true that among the 
beings created by Him, God orders some unto others as ends, 
or rather, connects all in such a way that all in turn serve each 
other and in this way, under God, there can be assigned other 
universal ends to which each creature, apart from individual 
ends, is ordained by the Creator, and in particular, to the order 
and beauty of the universe [in which the highest degree of 
extrinsic glory is found], nevertheless, absolutely nothing apart 
from God can be called the /ast end toward which the Divine 
intention or action tends.” 

The superiority of Saint Thomas and of Suarez, in excluding 
from God’s creative activity any semblance of acting to acquire 
and in excluding from creatures any semblance of being either 
the finis operantis or the absolutely ultimate finis operis, is clear 





81The objection was that the last end of all things is the order of the universe in which 


extrinsic glory, in the highest degree, consists. 
32Metapb. Disp. 24, sect. 1. (Edit. Berton, Vol. 25, 893-894) 
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from the following citation of Lessius, whom most modern 
authors perpetuate: “The end which God intended in the crea- 
tion and government of the entire universe must have been 
something extrinsic. . . . Although God most freely intends 
and most freely produces all being outside of Himself, neverthe- 
less, if He wishes to produce something, He must necessarily 
will this effect out of a desire and intention of His glory. For 
even as He is necessarily the first and most eminent agent, so is 
he necessarily the last and most eminent end, for whom all 
things are. And hence in every operation ad extra He necessar- 
ily intends some good of His own. ™ But there is no conceivable 
genus of goods which God can acquire for Himself, except 
extrinsic glory, which moreover is the most excellent of external 
goods. ... It is clear that the end which God ultimately intends 
in all His operations ad extra is His own glory. . . . From this 
it is evident, how God is the ultimate end for whom all things 
exist;** secondly what is the finis-qui | gloria extrinseca], which 
He intends to acquire for Himself; thirdly, in what the glory 
of God, for which He produced all things, consists.” 


Finis OPERIS OF CREATION More SPECIFICALLY 


According to Saint Thomas: “‘Finis operis is that to which an 
effect is ordered by an agent.” He understands, of course an 
intrinsic ordination, produced, it is true, by an extrinsic effi- 
cient cause, but which consists in a permanent internal ten- 
dency or appetite. Hence, as we have already seen generically, 
once the finis operantis is known, it is not difficult to find the 
absolutely ultimate finis operis in the case of an infinite agent 
who implants in his effects an intrinsic appetite for the ultimate 
end and is, moreover, the first efficient cause of every action of 
his creatures. It is indeed true that the creative will of God, as 





88This good, according to Saint Thomas and Suarez, is God’s intrinsic goodness, which 
alone, as the principal object intended, moves God to create. 

84According to Lessius and many modern authors God is the finis-cui intenditur gloria 
extrinseca. 

35De Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis, Herder Edition, (1861) p. 516. 

361] Sent. d. 1, q. 2, a. 1. 
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moved by His intrinsic goodness intellectually apprehended, is 
the efficient cause of every finite being and that all creatures, 
consequently, are passive communications of the Divine, in- 
trinsic goodness; it is equally true that, due to the limitations 
of human language, the great Scholastics, including Saint 
Thomas, sometimes express this process by using the following 
or equivalent terms regarding God’s creative activity: ut com- 
municet, ad communicandam bonitatem suam, etc; but we 
must be most careful, lest, understanding these expressions 
merely in their ordinary syntactical sense, we interpret them as 
meaning that the passive and finite communication of Divine 
goodness, which is extrinsic glory, and not the Divine, intrinsic 
goodness itself, is the finis operantis and the supreme finis operis 
or first final cause of the world. The modern followers of Les- 
sius usually quote only those passages of Saint Thomas where 
he uses these expressions and are thus convinced that they are 
of one mind with the Angelic Doctor. However, that such an 
interpretation of his mind is clearly erroneous, Saint Thomas, 
who is his own best interpreter, demonstrates beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt in the following objection and answer: “14. 
The ultimate end of the Divine will is the communication of 
His goodness; for on account of this He produces creatures, 
namely, that He may communicate His goodness. To 14. It 
must be stated that the communication of goodness is mot the 
last end, but the Divine goodness itself out of whose love God 
wishes to communicate it; for He does not act on account of 
His goodness as one who desires what He does not possess, but 
as one who wishes to communicate what He possesses, because 
He acts not from a desire of the end, but from love of the 
end.” 

It is obvious therefore that, according to Saint Thomas, if 
God were to act on account of the finite communication of 
His goodness and not on account of His goodness itself as the 
supreme end of creation, He would be acting on account of a 
gocd, previously not possessed but to be acquired for Himself. 
Therefore, it is to be noted that in the passages, in which 





3'De Potentia, q. 3, a. 15, ad. 14. 
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Saint Thomas says that God acts ad extra in order to com- 
municate His goodness, he by no means implies that the finite 
communication is either the supreme finis operis or in any way 
the finis operantis, but he wishes solely to exclude from God 
any motive by which He might even seem to be creating, not 
to communicate, but to acquire some goodness not already His 
from all eternity. Always presupposed in the phrase ut com- 
municet is the finis itself, that is, Bonitas Dei movet voluntatem 
ut communicet. 

That this is Saint Thomas’ mind is clear from the following 
passage; ““Goodness in God implies the notion of finis, in which 
there is the fullest perfection; the end however moves the effi- 
cient cause to act; whence also the goodness of God, in a certain 
fashion, moves Him to operate, not indeed that He may acquire 
goodness, but that He may communicate His goodness to others. 
For, as has been said, God does not act out of desire for an end, 
but out of love for the end, when He wishes to communicate 
His goodness inasmuch as it is possible and proper in accord 
with His providence. And therefore, as the end in all opera- 
tions is the first principle, so the Divine goodness is the first 
principle of the entire communication by which God lavishes 
His perfections on others.”™ 

From this passage, it is evident that the Divine intrinsic good- 
ness is not only the finis operantis of God, as the efficient cause 
of all creatures, but that the same Divine goodness is the su- 
preme finis operis or the first final cause of the entire finite 
communication of His goodness. It is true that there are other 
texts in which, because of their immediate scope and because 
he supposes the complete doctrine to be otherwise known, Saint 
Thomas does not assert that the Divine goodness is the finis 
Operantis and supreme end of creatures but states simply that 
God acts because of His goodness to communicate it: “God pro- 
duced all things unto being, not from a necessity of His nature 
but through His intellect and will. There can be no other end of 
His intellect and will except His goodness, that Fie may com- 
municate it to finite beings as is evident from the premises.” 


381] Sent. d. 1, q. 2, a. 1. 29Contva Gent. 3, 64, 8. 
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Despite the fact that the mind of Saint Thomas is so clear 
from other passages, Ferrariensis in commenting on the text 
just cited calls attention to those other passages and is intent 
lest the Angelic Doctor’s clear intention be misinterpreted: 
“Regarding this proposition, ‘there can be no other ultimate end 
of the Divine intellect and will except His goodness, namely, 
that He may communicate it,’ it must be noticed, as in previ- 
ous animadversions regarding the mind of Saint Thomas, that 
this is not to be understood as if the communication itself of the 
Divine goodness were the last end of the Divine will; for then 
the communicated similitude and consequently something 
created would be God’s purpose; but (it is to be understood) 
that His goodness is His end, out of whose love He wishes to 
communicate it.” 

The same is asséfted by the Salmanticenses, who with Suarez 
and Ferrariensis, are probably the best commentators of Saint 
Thomas on the end of creation; “Creatures cannot be useful 
for God nor unto God. Nor is this disproved, if one were to 
say that creatures have an influx into the manifestation, com- 
munication or attainment of the Divine goodness and therefore 
exercise utility in regard to these. For this is either to be under- 
stood of active manifestation and communication, which refers 
to God and is not really distinct from Him, or it is to be under- 
stood of a passive manifestation and communication which is 
not distinct from creatures themselves. If it be understood of 
the first (active communication), it is certain that creatures 
can have no influx, since this is something uncreated. Of the 
second, whatever be said has no bearing on the present discus- 
sion, because the end for which God loves creatures and thus 
the relation, derived from an ordination to this end, which is 
the formal reason for the termination of God’s love in creatures, 
is not the passive communication and manifestation of the 
goodness and attributes of God, but the uncreated goodness it- 
self because of whose love God communicates Himself to crea- 





*°Commentarium Ferrariensis in Summam Contra Gentiles, 3, 64, (In the Leonine Edition 
of Saint Thomas, Vol. 14, p. 182). 
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tures, as the Angelic Doctor well says (De Pot. q. 3, a. 15, ad 
14). Hence the formal reason on the part of creatures of 
terminating the love of God is not to be derived from any rela- 
tion to passive communication, but from their immediate rela- 
tion to the Divine goodness which is communicated; and it has 
been shown that this relation cannot be one of utility. Further- 
more, such a passive manifestation and communication is not 
something outside creatures, but is included in them.” 

From this passage we see again that the passive communica- 
tion of the Divine goodness is neither the finis. operantis nor 
the absolutely ultimate finis operis, because such a doctrine 
would imply that God created for some goodness to be acquired 
for Himself precisely through passive communication, which 
would, in this absurd hypothesis, have been the final cause of the 
creative will. Hence, such a doctrine logically would lead to the 
denial of God’s transcendence, His infinite perfection, His very 
Divinity. 

Having established one of the cardinal points of Saint 
Thomas’ doctrine, let us now see how he further applies what 
we have thus far seen, from the precise way in which God is 
moved by His intrinsic goodness to the ordination of creatures 
unto their end: “The order of ends follow upon the order of 
efficient causes. For as the supreme efficient cause moves all 
secondary causes, so all the ends of secondary causes must be 
ordained to the end of the supreme efficient cause. But the 
supreme efficient cause produces the actions of all subordinate 
causes, moving them all to their proper actions and consequent- 
ly to their ends. Whence it follows that all the ends of secondary 
causes are ordained by the first cause to His proper end. The 
first efficient cause of all things however is God. But there is no 
other end of His will except His goodness, which is Himself. 
All things therefore whatsoever, that are produced either im- 
mediately by Him or through secondary causes, are ordained 
unto God as their end.” 





*1galmaticenses, Cursus Theologicus, Vol. 5, d. 2, dub. 5, (p. 82). 
*2Contra Gent. 3, 17, ad finem. 
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Hence according to Saint Thomas’ definition of the finis op- 
eris, namely, that to which an effect is ordered by an efficient 
cause, it is clear from the passage just cited that God Himself, 
that is, His intrinsic goodness quae est ipsemet, and not some 
goodness totally extrinsic to Him is the supreme, unique finis 
operis of all things; not indeed in the sense that the Divine 
goodness is increased or perfected by creatures, but in the most 
perfect sense of finis, namely, that it is the one good from which 
all created good is derived. 

The unicity of the supreme finis operis is brought out even 
more clearly by the following citation from the same passage: 
“From this, it is apparent that all things are ordered unto one 
good as their ultimate end. For if no being tends towards an- 
other as its end except inasmuch as the latter is good, it must 
therefore be that good, precisely inasmuch as it is good, is an 
end. Therefore that which is the highest good is par excellence 
the end of all things. But the highest good is one alone which is 
God; all things therefore are ordered, as unto their end, unto 
one good which is God.” 

Granted therefore the truth of this citation (and it would 
seem impossible to disprove it), whoever would place the su- 
preme end of creation in something outside of God, if he pos- 
sesses any correct notions of final causality, must logically either 
place the summum bonum in something created or adhere to 
some form of pantheism. Moreover from the same chapter just 
cited it is clear that the supreme finis operis is identical with the 
first final cause and that neither can be placed in anything 
finite: “The end holds the primacy among all causes and from 
the end all other causes derive the exercise of their causality. 
For the efficient cause does not act except on account of an 
end as has been shown. Moreover, by the efficient cause, matter 
is reduced into the act of the form; whence matter becomes 
actually the matter of his being, and similarly the form of this f 
thing is derived by the action of the efficient cause and con- 
sequently from the end. In addition the posterior end is the 


“8Ibid. 1. 
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cause why the preceding end is intended as an end; for a being 
is not moved unto a proximate end except because of the ulti- 
mate end. Therefore the ultimate end is the first of all causes. 
But to be the first of all causes is necessarily proper to the first 
being which is God. God therefore is the last end of all things.” 

Saint Thomas now moves on to inquire how God is the end 
of all things. First he proceeds negatively. The end in general 
can be first in causation, though it be last in existence. Such 
an end is called technically a finis constituendus or efficiendus 
(for example, extrinsic glory, which is an effect of God as 
primary, and of creatures, as secondary efficient causes). But 
God is in nowise such an end with regard to creatures. Saint 
Thomas concludes thus: “‘God therefore is in this way the end 
of creatures, namely, as something to be obtained by each 
creature in its own manner.” For, “God is simultaneously the 
last end of creatures and the first efficient cause. But an end 
constituted by the action of an efficient cause cannot be the 
first efficient cause but is rather the effect of the efficient cause. 
God cannot therefore be the end of ceatures as something con- 
stituted by them, but only as something preexisting to be ob- 
tained.”” 

From this citation again, all those are refuted who claim that 
the supreme finis operis of creatures is anything produced by 
creatures, such as their operations or the effect of their finite 
operations. For any such finite entity is indeed a manifestation 
and communication of the Divine goodness but it is not some- 
thing preexisting; it is rather something constituted by the 
concurrent action of the first cause and of secondary causes; 
it is neither the first cause nor the second cause, but is really 
distinct from both; consequently, if it be termed the absolutely 
ultimate finis operis of all things, then we must deny that God 
is the supreme preexisting end, even as He is the supreme pre- 
existing cause of all things. 

We must conclude therefore with Saint Thomas: “It re- 
mains therefore that God is the end of creatures, not as some- 


“Ibid. 7. *SContra Gent. 3, 18, 1-2. 
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thing constituted or produced by creatures [as extrinsic glory], 
nor in such wise that something is acquired for Himself from 
creatures [again, for example, extrinsic glory], but in this way 
alone that He is acquired by creatures.” 

For if God were solely the last end of creatures, in the sense 
that He acquires for Himself (as the finis-cui) some extrinsic 
and finite goodness such as extrinsic glory, one of two alterna- 
tives follows: 1. If He is really transcendent Divinity, then in 
the above hypothesis He is only metaphorically the last end of 
all things, since His intrinsic goodness can in no wise be affected 
by anything finite and mo being whatsoever is constituted as a 
true end except by reason of its own intrinsic goodness; 2. If 
such an acquisition of an extrinsic good could constitute God 
intrinsically (and not merely anthropomorphically) as a real 
end of finite beings, He would no longer he a transcendent and 
infinite God, for there would now be a new intrinsic perfection 
in Him, not previously existing, which wovld have its final 
cause, in the strict sense of cause, in something finite. 

Having established the one absolutely ultimate and supreme 
finis operis of all creatures, namely, the intrinsic, communicable 
goodness of God to be acquired by each creature, we must now 
investigate in what this finite acquisition of the supreme end 
consists. If, as we have already seen, the goodness of God, 
though communicable even though He had never created, can- 
not be communicated actually by identity or even by a specific 
similitude, but only by an imitation or manifestation of those 
intentional and proper forms of the Divine intellect, which are, 
nevertheless, identified with God’s essential and infinite good- 
ness, it clearly follows that God ordains His creatures to the 
acquisition of His goodness by a finite communication which is 
altogether deficient and far removed from the infinite reality of 
the supreme end, which is none the less actually acquired. This 
deficient and limited communication, manifestation or imita- 
tion of the Divine goodness, which Saint Thomas designates 
with one word, namely, an assimilation to the Divine goodness, 


48Tbid. 1. 
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since it is. accc«ding to the degree freely determined by Divine 
providence, the ultimate intrinsic and finite perfection, by 
which each creature according to its nature obtains God the 
absolutely ultimate end, can be called and is truly the end of 
each creature and moreover the ultimate in the order of finite 
and created ends: “If every being tends toward a similitude of 
Divine goodness as an end; if a being is assimilated to the Divine 
goodness with regard to everything that pertains to its own 
goodness; if the goodness of a being consists not only in its 
existence, but in all things else required for its perfection as 
has been shown, then, it is manifest that creatures are ordained 
to God as their end, not only according to their substantial be- 
ing, but also according to their accidental perfection and more- 
over according to their proper operation, which also pertains 
to the perfection of a being.”” 

It is true that Saint Thomas frequently calls this created 
assimilation the last end of creatures, but he must be under- 
stood as intending, not the absolutely last or supreme end, but 
f rather the attainment or acquisition of the supreme end, for 
if he had intended to affirm that the supreme end consisted in a 
creature, he would have contradicted all the passages which we 
have seen in this section, and especially the place in his De 
Potentia, where he says that “the communication of goodness 
is not the last end, but the Divine goodness itself out of whose 
love it is that God wishes to communicate it” (q. 3, a. 15, ad 14, 
cf. above 67 ff.) ; for then the finis operantis and the supreme 
finis operis would not be identical; God’s infinite goodness 
would not be the supreme final cause of all finite being; more- 
over St. Thomas would then have contradicted what we shall 
see immediately in the following section. 


| RELATION OF Frnis-Qu! AND Finis-Quo 


: Saint Thomas teaches clearly that the unique ultimate finis- 
qui of all things is God Himself, whereas the ultimate finis-quo, 
namely, the finite attainment of the finis-qui, is neither unique 
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nor even specifically the same for all creatures: “Conclusion: 
although God is the ultimate end of all things, nevertheless, 
there is not for men and for other creatures which lack reason, 
the same last end as regards its attainment. It must be stated, as 
the Philosopher says, that there is a two-fold division of finis, 
namely, cuius and quo, that is, the object itse!f in which good- 
ness is found and the use or attainment of it, for example, if we 
say ... that the finis of a miser is either money as the object, 
or the possession of money as use. If, therefore, we speak of 
the last end of man with regard to the object, which is the end, 
thus, all other beings share in the last end of man; for God is 
the last end of man and of all other creatures. But if we speak 
of the last end of man, with regard to the attainment thereof, 
in this end of man irrational creatures do not share. For man 
and other intelligent beings atiwin their last end by knowing 
and loving God, which is not proper to other creatures that 
obtain the last end, inasmwh as they participate in some simili- 
tude of God, accordingly as they exist, or live or possess some 
sort of cognition.” 

What, therefore, is the relation between the objective end 
(finis-qui) and the formal end (finis-quo), which in the case 
of the ultimate end of creatures are infinitely distinct one from 
the other, both in entity and in goodness? In other words which 
is the absolutely ultimate or supreme end? Saint Thomas ans- 
wers: “Since, as has been said above (previous citation), the 
end is sometimes the object [ finis-qui] and sometimes the at- 
tainment [ finis-quo]| of the object, even as for a miser the end 
is either money or the possession of money, it is manifest that, 
absolutely speaking, the ultimate end is the object itself ; for the 
possession of money is good only on account of the money it- 
self.”” 

Suarez likewise insists that the finis-quo or formal end is not 
and cannot be the absolutely last end of creatures, since it is it- 
self a creature: “Whence, it is intellegible, since in the preceding 


Summa Theol. I, Uae, q. 1, a. 8. 
Summa Theol. I, Uae, q. 16, a. 3, corp. 
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disputation we distinguished a two-fold end, the objective (fi- 
nis-qui) and the formal (finis-quo), that God is not the ulti- 
mate formal, but rather, the ultimate objective end of creatures. 
And the reason is, because the formal end is not the absolutely 
ultimate end, since it is ordained unto the objective. Likewise, 
because, though God be the swmmum bonum, nevertheless, 
creatures do not attain this summum bonum except by some 
sort of participation; whence the attainment of the summum 
bonum is always something created. Whence, in passing is 
solved the objection put above, namely, how such a great 
variety of beings and natures can be ordained to the same last 
end. For the reason is that this same and identical last end is 
not the attainment itself, but the good attained. Different be- 
ings, however, though they have in common the same ultimate 
end, differ in the attainment of it, even as they have the same 
first principle, but differ in the mode or degree of their emana- 
tion from it.”” 

Furthermore, Suarez asserts explicity that the extrinsic glory 
of God is not a finis-qui, but the finis-quo of creation, a posi- 
tion exactly contrary to that taken by the modern followers 
of Lessius: “Thus, therefore, in answer to the difficulty, we 
concede that the glory of God is something outside of Him; for 
universally, glory, taken in its proper sense and likewise accord- 
ing to its primitive meaning, is a good that is extrinsic to him 
whose it is. Nevertheless, God can intend His glory as an end, , 
because He does not intend it as a finis-qui but as a finis-quo, 
which not only is not repugnant but is necessary.”” 

Therefore, according to both Suarez and Saint Thomas, the 
ultimate finis-qui® and the supreme finis operis are identified. 
Consequently, since, as we have seen, the supreme end of all 
creatures is absolutely identical and unique, not merely gen- 
erically or even specifically, but mumerically, and is God Him- 
self in His intrinsic goodness on account of Whom alone created 








5°Metaph. Disp. 24, sect. 1. (Edit. Berton, Vol. 25, p. 894) 
51De Gratia, Lib. 8, cap. 1. (Edit. Berton, Vol. 9, p. 312) 
5°Summa Theol. I, Uae, q. 2, a. 7, corp. 
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goods can be desired as proximate ends, since all their finite 
goodness has its source in Him as the first final cause, it is clear 
beyond any possibility of doubt that, on the part of each sepa- 
rate creature, the intrinsic and created participation of the 
Divine goodness (extrinsic glory), inasmuch as it is a finite 
entity and is specifically distinct in creatures of different species 
and is, moreover, numerically distinct in all individual creatures, 
whether of the same or different species, cannot be the summum 
bonum and hence cannot be the numerically identical last end 
of all creatures without exception. Therefore no one can claim 
harmony with Saint Thomas and Suarez, if he holds that the 
finis-qui ultimus, the absolutely last end of all creatures is not 
God Himself, but a good totally extrinsic to Him, namely, His 
extrinsic glory. 

Saint Thomas renders his mind doubly clear on this very im- 
portant point by insisting that the supreme end of creatures is 
not merely extrinsic to each individual creature, but is extrinsic 
to the entire universe of created beings: “Since the end cor- 
responds to the beginning, it is impossible to be ignorant of the 
end of things, once their principle is known. Since therefore 
the principle of created beings is something extraneous to the 
entire universe, namely God, it is necessary that the finis of 
created beings be some extrinsic good. Whence that good which 
is the end of the entire universe must be distinct from the entire 
universe. (To the second) Something extrinsic can be an end, 
not merely as an effect produced, as for example, the end of a 
carpenter is not to build but the house itself, but also as an 
object possessed, obtained or even represented, as when we say 
that Hercules is the finis of the picture which is made to repre- 
sent him. Thus, therefore, it can be said that a good, extraneous 
to the entire universe, as a good to be obtained or represented, 
is the finis of the governing of creatures. (To the third) Indeed, 
there is an end of the universe existing in it, namely, the order 
of the universe. But this is not the last end, but is ordered unto 
an extrinsic good as the ultimate end.”” 


53Summa Theol. I, q. 103, a. 2, ad 1, 2, 3. 
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Furthermore, Saint Thomas frequently states that the order 
of the universe is a more primary intention of God than the 
individual perfections of single creatures: “Created things par- 
ticipate in the Divine goodness by way of similitude, inasmuch 
as they are good. But that which is the greatest good in created 
things is the goodness which consists in the order of the uni- 
verse, which is most perfect. . . . It pertains to providence to 
ordain things unto the end. But after the Divine goodness, 
which is an end separated from created beings, the principal 
good existing in the being themselves is the perfection of the 
universe.” 

The goodness of the order of the universe, therefore. is the 
highest end in the finite order of ends, precisely because, in this 
universal order consists the highest communication of Divine 
goodness; nevertheless, it is clear, both from the passage just 
cited and from the one immediately preceding (P.I, q. 103, 
a. 2.), that the order of the universe (in which the definition of 
finis-quo ultimus is evidently verified, inasmuch as it is the 
highest created attainment or representation of the Divine 
goodness) is not the finis supremus or absolutely last end, but is 
ordained to the extrinsic end (finis-qui). For Saint Thomas 
states clearly that the very perfection of the universe, which 
constitutes its order, is the last intrinsic end existing in creatures 
themselves and therefore finite, but that it is subordinated to the 
supreme end, namely the Divine goodness. Hence, whenever 
Saint Thomas teaches that the created manifestation, commun- 
ication or imitation of the Divine goodness is the ultimate end, 
he must be understood, as is clear from his own words, to be 
speaking of the finis-quo, not of the finis-qui, of the last end 
in the order of created and finite ends, not of the supreme or 
absolutely ultimate end. Therefore those who would maintain 
that the supreme end of creatures, their ultimate finis-qui is 
not a good extrinsic to the entire universe, but is rather a 
finite good intrinsic to the created order, are in open variance 
with the clearly expressed mind of Saint Thomas. 





54Summa Theol. I, q. 22, a. 4, corp. 
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Tue Frnis-cu1 oF CREATION 


We have seen that, according to those who place the finis- 
qui ultimus of created beings in the finite entity called extrinsic 
glory, God Himself is only the finis-cui and that, by this term, 
they mean that God is the subject for whom the created finite 
perfection of extrinsic glory is intended. By this terminology, 
moreover, they sincerely wish to vindicate for God the fullest 
perfection of final cause and of the ultimate end of all things, 
in accord with the data of revelation and of sound philosophy. 
But, despite all good intentions, the terminology is in itself 
defective, because extrinsic glory, as we know both from faith 
and from reason, can in no wise affect God intrinsically and 
therefore it is metaphysically impossible that He be in any #rue 
sense the last end of all things, precisely and solely, as this 
terminology contends, because He desires this finite entity for 
Himself. Moreover, such terminology is entirely foreign to 
Saint Thomas. It is true that he never uses this technical division 
of finis, as he does the technical terms finis-cuius and finis-quo, 
but he never loses sight of the fact of paramount importance, 
namely, that finis and final cause as applied to God and to 
creatures are strictly analogical. Hence, he is never misled by 
experience with created ends into attributing the imperfections 
of finite ends to the infinite end of all things; consequently, 
such an application of the term finis-cui as that made by Les- 
sius and so many moderns is clearly excluded in the writings of 
Saint Thomas: “An effect must tend toward the end in the 
way in which the agent acts on account of the end. But God, 
who is the first efficient cause of all things does not so act that 
by His action He acquires something; for He is solely in perfect 
ACT, whence He is able to bestow. Creatures, therefore, are 
not ordered unto God, as unto an end for Whom something is 
acquired, but, so that from Him they may attain Him, since 
He is the end.”™ Again, “The last end, on account of which 
God wishes all things, in no wise depends on those things which 
are ordained to the end, neither regarding His existence, nor 
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any perfection. Whence, He does not wish to communicate His 
perfection to a creature in order that something may accrue to 
Himself from it.”” 

But, if God were the ultimate end omly as a finis-cui, if He 
were the finis-cui only because He intends His extrinsic glory 
for Himself, would He not, in these hypotheses, either depend 
upon those things which are ordained unto Him as the finis-cui, 
or would not this application of finis-cui to God, who can in no 
wise be intrinsically affected by extrinsic glory, be purely 
chimerical? In other words, according to Saint Thomas: “God, 
therefore, is liberal to the highest degree, and He alone can 
properly be called liberal; for every other being, except Him, 
by acting acquires some good which is the finis intended.”™ 

This terminology which makes God the finis-cui because of 
a finite finis-qui (extrinsic glory) seems impossible, not merely 
because it logically deprives God of the intrinsic perfection of 
final causality, but also because, according to Suarez, extrinsic 
glory does not constitute a rue good for God; hence it seems 
doubly impossible that He be fruly and solely the last end (finis- 
cui), because He intends for Himself a good which not only 
cannot affect Him intrinsically, but moreover is, in no proper 
sense, a true good for Him: “For among men those extrinsic 
denominations (such as extrinsic glory) would be rightly con- 
sidered not to be a real good, unless they were useful for some 
intrinsic perfection; because therefore this glory brings no 
utility to God, it cannot properly be considered His good.’”™ 

If, therefore, one wishes to apply the term finis-cui, accord- 
ing to its accepted definition, to God as Creator of all things, 
then the only possible good on account of which He can be 
truly called a finis-cui, that is the subject for whom the finis-qui 
is intended, consists in His own intrinsic goodness, which is His 
unique finis operantis; this is the unique ultimate finis-qui of 
all creatures; this, as the summum bonum and objective source 





56Contra Gent. 1, 93, 6. 
5TIbid. 7. 
58De Gratia, Lib. 8, cap. 1. (Edit. Berton, Vol. 9, p. 312) 
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of His infinite happiness, God possesses by identity; this He 
loves with an infinite and necessary love, and finally, He wishes 
this to be the summum bonum of creatures, the source and 
unique first final cause of all their perfection according to each 
one’s nature. Hence intellectual creatures, who alone in a proper 
sense act for an end by their own determination instead of 
merely being directed toward their end, cannot attain to that 
subjective created perfection to which they are intrinsically 
ordained, unless they deliberately recognize the essential sub- 
ordination of themselves and all their intrinsic perfection to the 
source of their entire being and operation, namely, the Divine 
goodness, or unless they love this Divine goodness as belonging 
primarily, absolutely and by identity to one subject alone which 
is God and merely secondarily, conditionally and by participa- 
tion to themselves. That the essential order intended by God 
is this, namely, that He be, in the sense just explained, the 
finis-cui for whom His infinite goodness should be loved and 
intended, not only by Himself, but by men, is clear according 
to Saint Thomas from the fact that rational creatures ought to 
ordain their will unto God, “not only thus in order that man 
may enjoy the Divine goodness, for this pertains to that love 
which is called love of concupiscence, but rather, accordingly 
as the Divine goodness is in God Himself, which pertains to the 
love of friendship. For this cannot be from God, that anyone 
do not will the Divine goodness as it is in God Himself, since, 
on the contrary, God inclines every will to will what He wills; 
but God wills the summum bonum as it is in Himself.” 

We may conclude this article by summarizing briefly Saint 
Thomas’ position. How widely divergent it is from the ordinary 
exposition in modern manuals, which depend on Lessius, may 
be seen by aligning their position summarily in parallel columns. 
This table will make clear what has been developed in the fore- 
goin;. dissertation, namely, that while Saint Thomas and those 
who have followed him closely have been careful never to make 
a finite good an ultimate Divine end, Lessius fails in this item. 


59De Malo, q. 1, a. 5, corp. 
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Saint Thomas, Suarez 

Salmanticenses, etc. 
The end ultimately intended by 
God in creating is not the finite 
communication of the Divine 


goodness. 


. The end ultimately intended by 


God and the supreme finis op- 
eris are identical, namely, the 
Divine intrinsic goodness. 


. The created communication of 


Divine goodness or extrinsic 
glory is indeed the ultimate end 
of all creatures in the finite or- 
der (finis-quo); but it is 
neither the absolutely last end 
(finis-qui) nor in any way the 
finis operantis. 


. God is in no wise the finis-cui, 


in the sense that He is the sub- 
ject for whom a finite good, to 
be acquired, is intended. 


Lessius and many modern 
theologians 

The end ultimately intended by 
God in creating is the finite com- 
munication of the Divine goodness, 
ie. extrinsic glory. 

The end ultimately intended by 
God and the supreme finis operis 
are indeed identical namely, the 
Divine goodness, not however in- 
trinsic, but extrinsic. 

Extrinsic glory is the supreme, ab- 
solutely last (finis-qui) end of all 
creatures. The finis-quo is gen- 
erally not assigned. 


God Himself is only the finis-cui, 
and this, because of a finite and 
created good, extrinsic glory, which 
He wishes for Himself. 














THE LOCATION OF CONSTANTINE’S GOLD CROSS 


AUGUSTIN C. WAND, S.J. 
Sr. Mary’s CoLLece, 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


The Liber Pontificalis gives us a detailed but not always clear account of 
the work done under the direction of the Emperor Constantine and Pope 
Sylvester at the tomb of Saint Peter. From hints and brief descriptions 
which we may interpret in the light of similar Roman memorials that are 
known to us we may infer that the mausoleum that contained the venerable 
remains of Saint Peter consisted of two floors. According to usual practice 
the lower one, where the body rested, was below ground, the upper one 
was probably at ground level. When planning the magnificent basilica of 
the Vatican the Emperor left this tomb undisturbed, though considerable 
difficulties were encountered by the architects on this account. The ground 
here was sloping irregularly from the west and north to the east and south- 
east; water was seeping through the ground from the higher levels to the 
river beyond the lower parts; the soil was a clay of uncertain consistency. 
Still Roman tradition had so great a respect for a corpse once deposited 
that no thought was entertained of removing the venerated relics to a more 
favorable location. 

This grave was taken as the center of the choir or sanctuary. Behind it, 
to the west, rose the semicircular apse with its splendid mosaic. Above was 
the roof of the transept. To the east ran the majestic rows of pillars that 
divided the space into five naves. Special care was devoted to the mortuary 
chamber itself and to its immediate surroundings. Here our chief source 
is very detailed but also lacks clearness to a degree. Hence arise difficulties 
of interpretation and consequent discussions. 

The Liber Pontificalis, according to the opinion of its recent editors, was 
compiled in the middle or toward the end of the sixth century." However, 
much of the material used was taken from official records and hence we 
have to deal at least in substance with contemporary accounts. Thus, 
through the barbarous latinity of the post-ostrogothic times we must seek 
to arrive at the mind of late classical official scribes. The original sources 
are no longer available except as they are embedded in the uncouth mass 
which we know as the Liber Pontificalis. 

The passage which interests us at present is the following: 

Augustus Constantinus fecit ex rogatu Silvestri episcopi basilicam 

beato Petro apostolo . . . cuius loculum undique ex aera cypro ita 

recondit: ipsum loculum undique ex aere cypro conclusit, quod est 
immobile; ad caput, pedes V; ad pedes, pedes V, ad latus dextrum, 


IL. Duchesne, Le Libre Pontifical. Texte, introduction et commentaire. Paris, 1886. 2 vols. 
4°. T. Mommsen, Liber Pontificalis (Gesta Romaenorum pontificum 1) Proleg. 
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pedes V, ad latus sinistrum, pedes V, subter, pedes V, supra, pedes 

V; sic includit corpus beati Petri apostoli et recondit. 

Et ornavit supra columnis porfyreticis et alias columnas vitineas 
quas de Graecia perduxit. 

Fecit autem et cameram basilicae trimitam auri fulgentem et super 
corpus beati Petri supra aere quod conclusit fecit crucem ex auro puris- 
simo, pens. lib. CL, in mensurae locus, ubi scriptum est hoc: 
CONSTANTIUS AUGUSTUS ET HELENA AUGUSTA HANC 
DOMUM REGALI SIMILI FULGORE CORUSCANS AULA CIR- 
CUMDAT,, scriptum ex litteris puris nigellis in cruce ipsa. 

There follows a lengthy list of liturgical furniture such as candelabra, 
chalices, patens, torches. Finally the item 

ipsum altarem ex argento auro clusam cum gemmis prasinis et yaquintis 

et albis... 

There is no attempt at a general description of the monumental church, 
nor even any indication of the outstanding features. The compilor merely 
transcribed the dry details of some official list that had fallen into his hands. 

In view of what will be said later it will be necessary to examine the 
meaning of the first paragraph, Comstantinus . . . loculum cum corpus 
sancti Petri ita recondit . . . The barbarian invasions had made the writer 
uncertain regarding the case endings. What is the loculus? Etymologically 
it is the diminutive of locus, the Latin equivalent for our place or space 
or locality. In the language of the gravediggers, however, this word had a 
technical meaning. Loculus or locus, often expressed by the abbreviation 
L or | was an empty grave in an underground cemetery, prepared but not 
yet occupied by a body. One inscription reads: 


ANNIBONIUS FECIT SIBI ET SUIS LOCUM HOMI(ni) BUS 

(Numero) VIII INTRO FORMAS.? 

The locus or loculus is the shortened expression for locus sepulturae, 
vften equivalent to wmulus, thus losing the implication of not being used 
as yet. More especially ic designated the graves that were formed by cutting 
niches lengthwise into the walls of the underground corridors or rooms in 
the catacombs.* In the case of Saint Peter the loculus may well have been 
a sarcophagus, though we have no further information. 

The exact nature of the work in bronze that was done remains a puzzle. 
That it was something weighty and solid appears from the clause quod est 
immobile. Msgr. Wilpert and some others conceive it as a mass extending 
five feet in every direction from the sarcophagus and enclosing it.‘ There 





2See De Rossi, Roma Sotterranes, Ill, 410. 
3Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie IX, pt. 2, coll. 1934-1943. 
‘See Rivista d’archeologia cristiana 13 (1936) 34-36. 
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is no doubt that this would be immobile, but it is a tax on our credulity. 
There might also be question of heavy bronze plates that were placed in 
position so as to enclose the casket and be welded together at the edges. 
Such a cube would also be securely immobile. With such conjectures we 
must leave this matter. 

As we proceed in the account we are placed at once at the altar, the only 
one in the huge church at that time, which stood directly above the grave 
of Saint Peter. It will be recalled that there was an upper chamber to the 
mausoleum and above the ceiling of this the altar must have been placed. 
About this altar two groups of pillars were erected. Some were of deep 
red porphyry, others were of Greek marble, hence, probably, white. These 
latter were vitineae, that is, twisted. How many of each there were and 
how they were arranged is not stated. However, at a latter date the 
Liber Pontificalis tells that Pope Gregory III (731-741) received six new 
pillars ac a gift from the Byzantine exarch and placed them 

circa presbyterium ante confessionem, tres a dextris et tres a sinistris, 

iuxta alias antiquas sex filopares. 

Thus the six ancient Greek pillars and the six new ones stood till 1544. 

Behind the altar-space with its red and white pillars rose the semicircular 
apse or camera. Nothing is said regarding the mosaic decoration and the 
inscriptions except that it was euri fulgentem, meaning that the background 
consisted of gold-colored glass blocks. 

The author now continues without a break: 

et super corpus beati Petri supra aere quod conclusit fecit crucem ex 

auro purissimo pens. lib. CL, in mensurae locus. 

Where, then, was this precious cross placed? How must we understand 
the words super corpus beati Petri supra aere quod conclusit? Wilpert and 
others would have the cross lying on or sunk into the bronze encasement of 
the tomb. This would be taking the expression super . . . aere very liter- 
ally. Independently of the context this would be the obvious meaning and 
its simplicity of interpretation is intriguing.° 

Yet a more careful reading of the context creates difficulties. As we have 
been at pains to show, the description in the Liber Pontificalis, while jejune 
and unsatisfactory in many ways, is nevertheless quite orderly. After the 
broad general statement that Constantine and Sylvester erected a splendid 
basilica, it proceeds at once to describe in detail what work was done 
within the mausoleum. Thence it proceeds to the area within the church 
just above the tomb, then to that immediately about that spot. And here 
the cross is mentioned and described in some detail. There follows at once 
a long list of liturgical articles within the church. Are we then to believe 





5See the ingenious reconstructions in the Riviste 1.c. 35-37; the same in La fede della 
chiesa nascente, p. 210-213. 
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that for a moment we are led back into the vault which lay some twenty 
or thirty feet below the altar? Just as the pillars are said to be supra, so 
also the cross would be super corpus beati Petri supra aere, though it were 
not in immediate contact with the mass of bronze. 

The altar over the body of Saint Peter and the pillars connected with it 
stood before the apse and within the transept of the church. Alpharani 
gives the width of the transept as 78 palms, or about 50 feet. Where the 
rows of pillars that lined the central nave connected with the transverse 
nave stood two huge pilasters or columns. These were joined together at 
the top by a huge beam “resembling a bridge.”® At the central point of 
this bridge stood a very large cross; below this, at the time when Alpharani 
wrote, hung another large cross. Either of these would seem to be more 
suitable for the emplacement of the precious cross of Constantine than the 
underground chamber which was perhaps never visited after the erection of 
the basilica. 

That this cross was meant to be within clear view appears from the inscrip- 
tion which the Liber Pontificalis has preserved. This, we are told, was 
scriptum ex litteris puris nigellis in cruce ipsa. The lettering was, therefore, 
a piece of careful and painstaking work such as only an object conspicuously 
in view would be apt to have. Nigello-work as done in antiquity is described 
as engraving in gold or silver and filling the grooves by fusion with an 
amalgam of silver, copper, lead and sulphur.’ The inscription, as arranged 
by Msgr. Wilpert, was in two parts:* 

On the cross bar were the names of the donors 

CONSTANTINUS AUG. ET HELENA AUG.; 

The upright had the dedication 

HANC DOMUM REGALEM SIMILI FULGORE COKUSCANS 

AULA CIRCUMDAT. 

It declares that this royal house is surrounded by the aula, that is, the 
basilica with like splendor; it was dedicated by Constantine and Helena. The 
interpretation is not entirely satisfactory and it may well be that the text 
as transmitted by the Liber Pontificalis is faulty. The banc domum and 
coruscans aula are more naturally understood if the cross stood within the 
basilica in a dominating position than if it was hidden in a dark chamber 
below ground. 

Such a mass of gold could not fai: to arouse the cupidity of the Saracen 
corsairs who in August, 846, pillaged the basilicas of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul at their leisure. The Liber Pontificalis has these pregnant words when 
recording the events under Pope Sergius II (844-847) : 





®T, Alpharani, De Bascilicae Vaticanae antiqua et nova structura (Studi e¢ testi, 26) p. 7. 
"Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie XI, coll. 1265-1269. 
8Rivista d’archeologia cristiana 13 (1936) 37; also La fede della chiesa nascente p. 122. 
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Sub cuius etiam tempore eccl. bb. principum Petri et Pauli a Saracenis 

funditus depredati sunt . . . 

The Annles bertiniani have this passage: 

Mense Augusto Saraceni Maurique Tiberi Roman aggressi basilicam b. 

Petri apostolorum principis devastantes’ . . . 

The Liber Pontificalis has a very lengthy account of the work done by 
Leo IV (847-855) to repair the damage inflicted by these Moslem marauders: 
Post caedem at depredationem saevae gentis Agarenorum quam in sanc- 
torum apostolorum ecclesiis peregerunt, ad restaurationem ipsarum quo- 
tidie animum praetendebat; quatenus omnia quae ab impiis manibus 

ablata fuerant, reparavit. 

Among the specific items we read the following: 

Fecit post depraedationem Saracenorum in ecclesia beati Petri apostoli 

crucifixum mirae magnitudinis constructum cum gemmis hyacinthinis 

de argento purissimo exauratum, pens. lib. septuaginta, et alias gemmas 
albas septem, maiorem unum. 

May this not have replaced the golden cross of Constantine? This cross 
of Leo is distinguished from another golden one which he donated and which 
stood parte dextra juxta altare maius. 

It was remarked above that the actual tomb of Saint Peter may not have 
been visited once the work of Constantine was completed. In 519 legates 
of the Holy See wrote to Pope Hormisdas (514-523) in the name of the 
Comes of Justinian, the later emperor, asking for brandea or pieces of cloth 
that had been touched to the tomb of Saint Peter and were kept as sacred 
relics. As a particular favor they asked that these be lowered ad secundam 
cataractam, or the lower opening of the chute that put the church into 
communication with the grave below." This was the best that could be 
done even for the right-hand man of the emperor and the heir of the throne. 
Evidently the tomb itself was no longer accessible. Nor do I know of any 
convincing evidence that visits were made before that date and later than 


Constantine. 





%See St. Borgia, Vaticana confessio, 1776. 
10Migne, Patres Latini 63, col. 474 f. “si fieri potest, ad secundam cataractam ipsa sanc- 
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tuaria deponere.” 


























RECENT THEOLOGICAL OPINION ON INFUSED 
CONTEMPLATION 


RosertT B. Erren, S.J. 
Str. Mary’s CoLLEecE 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 


While there are many who would try to characterize this age as one of 
Godlessness, yet on the other hand it cannot be denied that there has scarcely 
ever been an age in which so much interest was shown in mental prayer 
in all its ramifications, and here I refere especially to infused contemplation. 
The numerous writings of Garrigou-Lagrange, Saudreau, Poulain, de la Taille, 
Arintero, de Guibert, to mention only some of many outstanding writers, 
are a sufficient proof of this. Maritain in his monumental work, The 
Degrees of Knowledge, in which no less a scholar than Dr. Mortimer Adler 
discerns “, . . the outlines, at least, of a synthesis of science, philosophy 
and theology which will do for us what St. Thomas did for philosophy in 
the middle ages,”* devotes more space to mystic prayer than to any other 
subject. 


THe Nature or INFusED CONTEMPLATION 


Three states of mental prayer usually precede infused contemplation. 
They are 1) meditation, which is largely a discursive reflection involving 
affective acts and resolutions; 2) affective prayer, which resembles medita- 
tion except that the discursive reflection is gradually lessened and affectivity 
is increased; and finally, 3) simplified affective prayer, the prayer of sim- 
plicity or simple regard, which according to Bossuet “consists in a simple 
view, regard, or loving thought on some Divine object, be it God Himself, 
or some of His mysteries, or any other Christian truth.”” This prayer of 
simplicity is also called acquired or active contemplation. 


INFUSED CONTEMPLATION PROPER 


Before defining infused contemplation it will be well to give descriptive 
definitions of the four stages of development which Saint Teresa singles 
out for this type of prayer: 1) The prayer of quiet: here “the divine action 
is not strong enough to hinder distractions;” or briefly, “here the imagina- 
tion still preserves its liberty.” 2) Full union: a state in which “the soul is 
fully occupied with the divine object;” it is not here troubled by distractions. 
“On the other hand, the senses continue to act more or less, so that it is 
possible, by a greater or lesser effort, to put ourselves in relations with the 


1What Man Has Made of Man, p. 242. 
2Quoted from Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life, p. 638, n. 1364. 
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exterior world, by speaking, walking, etc., it is possible to come out from 
our prayer.” 3) Ecstasy: here “the Divine action has a considerable force, 
and all outside communications with the senses are interrupted, or almost 
entirely so. Thus we are no longer capable of any movements, such as 
are voluntary at least, nor are we able to come out of our prayer at will.” 
4) The Spiritual Marriage (transforming union): here there is almost a 
permanent union with God, even in the midst of exterior occupations, and 
this in such a manner that these two different operations do not interfere 
with one another. There is also a transformation of the higher faculties in 
their mode of operation (hence the name of transforming union). Finally, 
in this union there is generally a permanent intellectual vision of the Blessed 
Trinity, or some Divine attribute.’ 

In the light of these descriptions we might with J. de Guibert, S.J., 
define infused contemplation as “a contemplative prayer in which a sim- 
plification of the intellectual and affective acts in the soul results from a 
Divine action which surpasses, or even sometimes, contradicts that which 
would be produced by the simple causes of a psychological order when 
they are at work.’”* 


THEORIES ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ASCETICISM AND MysTICIsM 


In 1896 Mgr. Auguste Saudreau published Les Degrés de la Vie spirituelle, 
and in 1901 another work of his appeared under the title: La Vie d’union 4 
Dieu et les moyens d’y arriver.’ In these and other works of his, he has 





8Poulain, $.J., Graces of Interior Prayer, 6th Ed., London, 1911, pp. 54, 283. Poulain’s 
book is truly a2 monumental work when it comes to description. Besides this work, one 
might profitably consult Garrigou-Lagrange, Les trois dges de la vie intérieure, Paris 1938, 
Vol. 2, pp. 56-59, 482-497, 400-410, 681-708; Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life, pp. 667-697, 
nn. 1420-1481. Of course for further study, the works of Saint Teresa, Saint John of the 
Cross, and Saint Francis de Sales should be consulted. It is beyond the scope of this article 
to give anything more than the barest essentials of infused contemplation. We rather sup- 
pose an acquaintance with this subject. 

‘Etudes de Théologie Mystique p. 25. 1 will append here also his definition of con- 
templation in general, and acquired contemplation (the prayer of simplicity) to bring out 
the proper contrasts between these states. “Contemplation or contemplative prayer is a 
mental prayer in which our soul is elevated and united to God by an intellectual gaze and 
volitional adherence, both entirely simple, with the result that reasoning and a multiplicity 
of thoughts and affections are excluded.” And “acquired contemplation is a contemplative 
prayer in which a simplification of intellectual and affective acts results by a simple play 
of the psychological laws from our personal activity aided by grace.” p. 25. Garrigou- 
Lagranges’s definition stresses the theological side of contemplation. It is: Infused con- 
templation is “a loving knowledge of God, which is not the fruit of human activity aided 
by grace, but of a special inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” (Christian Perfection and Con- 
templation, p. 46) 

5Both works have been translated into English and have gone through several editions. 
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tried to show by extracts from the Fathers, theologians, and spiritual writers 
down through the ages that infused contemplation is not to be considered 
anything extraordinary or to be necessarily identified with visions, revela- 
tions, and other such psycho-physical phenomena.’ Contemporaneously a 
work of great importance, Les Gréces d’Oraison,’ by Augustin Poulain, S.J., 
appeared. While the latter agreed with Saudreau in many points, yet in 
some very important ones he disagreed with him, and especially on the gen- 
eral call to contemplation. Dom Butler has indicated clearly Poulain’s mind in 
the following remarks: 

“Mystical prayer is for him [Poulain] no doubt the reward and the 
crowning of previous endeavors; but still itself is a thing in no way ‘achieved,’ 
but wholly ‘given.’ Consequently he ranges the prayer of simplicity, of 
faith, in the category of ordinary and non-mystical prayer, and calls it 
‘acquired contemplation,’ one that can be acquired in some measure by our 
own industry and exercisings, of course, assisted always by Divine grace. 
This setting up of two different kinds of contemplation, one acquired and 
non-mystical, the other infused and mystical, is vehemently opposed by the 
other school, by Saudreau and the Dominicans.’”* 

With this began a controversy “on the general and remote call to infused 
contemplation.”® This controversy is still being carried on, with Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Arintero, O.P., Joret, O.P., Lamballe, Peeters, S.J., Jaegher, 
S.J., De la Taille, S.J., Maréchal, S.J., etc. holding out for Saudreau, and 
De Guibert, S.J., Cardinal Billot, S.J., Maumigny, S.J., Mgr. Lejeune, Mgr. 
Farges, etc. defending Poulain’s position. I shall try to set down scienti- 
fically and synoptically the fundamental positions of these two schools of 
thought. 

Rather than emphasize or stress their differences as some authors do, I 
believe that it is much in place here to note first of all the several points 





®One could scarcely suggest a better work in English on this entire subject than the 
Introduction (After-thoughts, 75 pages long) of Westerm Mysticism by Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, London, 1927. Tanquerey’s treatment, op. cit. 1558-1570, is also very clear. Per- 
haps, no modern author has discussed this problem with greater zeal and length than 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. 

'This work has gone through eleven editions in the French and it has been translated 
into various languages. 

8Dom Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., Western Mysticism, p. xxi. 

®With regard to the individual and proximate call to infused contemplation there is 
no great divergence of opinion. Of this Garrigou-Lagrange writes: “It is certain that all 
holy souls are not called in an individual and proximate fashion to infused contemplation.” 
Of this latter call he further writes: “Finally the individual and proximate call can be 
sufficient and remain sterile on account of our negligence, or on the contrary, it is 
efficacious and it is such in different ways: either to conduct us effectively to the lower 
grades of contemplation or to raise us to the very highest ones.” (Les trois déges de la vie 
intérieure, Vol. 2, pp. 413-433). 
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on which there is a complete agreement. In the light of these, we will see 
these two schools are not so far apart, even though they have a few funda- 
mental differences." The following are points on which they all agree: 

1) Actual sanctity of a soul is measured by the amount of sanctifying 
grace which it possesses, and by the perfection of the life which it lives, 
joined to an ever more complete dominion of theological charity over all 
the acts of our lives. There are by no means two kinds of theological charity 
and thus as a consequence there are not two species of sanctity. 

2) To reach a high degree of sanctity and perfection, special graces are 
necessary. They must be more abundant and more stimulating than those 
which suffice for an ordinary good life or for simple perseverance in grace 
joined to the graces necessary to ensure the latter. The recipient of these 
extraordinary graces on the other hand must ever more and more show a 
greater docility to correspond with these graces with the result that the 
life of grace completely rules all the actions of his life. 

3) One of the effects of this life of grace in a holy soul will be an ever 
greater union of its mind and will with God. Finally this union will 
become habitual. Joined to this there will be also an ever greater penetration 
of the supernatural truths and mysteries of our faith. 

4) Thus, as a result there is no sanctity without a life of fervent, deep, 
and ever-increasing prayer, be it mental, vocal, ejaculatory, or contemplative. 

5) Nor is there sanctity without an intimate and rigorous purification of 
the soul. For this purification personal efforts, even the most generous, will 
not suffice, but God must intervene by means of interior and exterior trials 
which are adapted to the special needs of each soul. And thus we have 
something similar to the nights of Saint John of the Cross. 

6) The very highest possible sanctity is perfectly consonant without those 
gifts which all term extraordinary as visions, revelations, internal locutions, 
ecstasies, levitation, stigmatization, etc. There was a time, especially in the 
16th century, when such an agreement did not exist. 

7) Infused contemplation is a very notable factor in sanctifying those 
souls to whom God has given it. Thus, in itself it is most desirable. There 
may be a difference of opinion on the opportuneness of exciting such a 
desire in all souls on account of certain disadvantages it may bring about. 
As any other means of sanctification, it can be desired and prayed for under 
certain conditions. 

8) The term infused contemplation is used or applied to those forms of 
prayer described by Saint Teresa in the last three mansions of The Interior 
Castle. Many authors understand this term also to apply to the prayer of 
quietude described in the Fourth Mansion, and even to the prayer of sim- 





10de Guibert, S.J., op. cit. pp. 126-136, says that no essential point of the spiritual life 
is here involved. 
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plicity; or even more widely yet. Again while there is not an entire agree- 
ment among authors as to the definitions of these different degrees of prayer 
nor again even to the degrees themselves, still it is very doubtful if there 
is any author who would refuse to admit that there is a special kind of 
work of great importance, Les Graces d’Oraison,’ by Augustin Poulain, S.J., 
prayer which corresponds substantially to Saint Teresa’s description in the 
last three or four Mansions. 

9) The gift of infused contemplation cannot be an object of strict merit 
ex condigno (Garrigou-Lagrange and Arintero would most likely tone this 
down. See Christian Contemplation and Perfection, p. 161, and Cuestioncs, 
ed. 2 pp. 248-286). Thus when it is a question of a call to infused « >n- 
templation, it is to be understood of the remote, and not of the proximate 
and immediate call.” 

10) Both schools admit that there is some continuity between acquired 
prayer and infused contemplation. Surely fundamentally there is an essen- 
tial continuity and unity in the spiritual life insofar as charity, the bond of 
perfection, remains the same in spite of its continual progress in via ad 
patriam. Nor is this latter continuity or unity in any way impaired by 
any Divine gifts of any kind, be they internal or external, which God may 
give to strengthen this charity.” 

11) There is 2 tendency in both schools to admit that infused con- 
templation differs specifically, and not merely in degree (in intensity) from 
the states of prayer prior to it.” 

12) Infused contemplation is usually per se and primarily granted for 
one’s holiness, and secondarily that others may be urged on to a greater 
love of God. 

13) All or nearly all authors agree that God grants the gift of infused 
contemplation when and in the way he wishes, and therefore, sometimes 
even to beginners, although this latter is very rare. All admit, too, that 
direction, temperament, external surroundings, vocation, etc. are important 
factors in the reception of this gift. 





These nine points are a summary of a more lengthy and excellent exposition of de Gui- 
bert, op. cit., pp. 117-122. 

12de Guibert, S.J., Theologia Spiritualis Ascetica et Mystice, Rome, 1937, p. 346, n. 393b. 

13Garrigou-Lagrange gives his reason for this in the following remark: “On the contrary, 
a special inspiration on the part of the gifts, a thing which is notably above our own 
powers, is required for infused contemplation. This former requires a superior direction 
and because of this, the gifts are specifically distinct from the virtues by their formal 
object. It follows, therefore, that infused contemplation and acquired prayer are specifically 
distinct, if one bears in mind the proper characteristics of each.” (La vie spirituelle, Jan. 
1940, Etudes et Documents, pp. 40-42). 

14de Guibert, $.J., op. cit., pp. 376-377, n. 425b. 

15de Guibert, S.J., op. cit., p. 377, 425b. 
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14) With every increase in sanctity, there is also a proportionate increase 
in the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Likewise, it seems that the graces which 
make infused contemplation possible, are largely caused by the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, especially by the gift of understanding and wisdom." 

15) Our present supernatural life is not only a way and preparation to 
our future glory which we merit here below, but it is in some sort of way 
the beginning of that future life, insofar as by faith we now in obscurity 
truly possess the Blessed Trinity whereas in patria we will clearly see and 
possess the triune God. The charity which we have now, will be the same 
in termino. It unites us now to God by the bonds of friendship." 

16) Infused contemplation, especially in its higher degrees as the spiritual 
marriage, gives to the soul a state similar in some sort of fashion to the 
state which it will have in termino, insofar as some of the veils which hide 
from it the face of God, are brushed aside and insofar as it, too, on account 
of its purgations is better prepared to enter heaven immediately after death 
without the necessity of suffering in purgatory.” 

17) It cannot be proved that holy souls (saints) have not at least had 
transitory touches or passing graces which belong to the contemplative 
type. And much less can it be proved that there has never been a soul 
who being perfectly united to God, was without them.” 

18) The way of infused contemplation is a normal way to high sanctity 
insofar as it does not place the soul outside of the ordinary laws of the 
spiritual life or contrary to the usual kinds of graces.” 

19) Infused contemplation does not produce a different union of the soul 
with God than that which sanctifying grace and charity initiate by faith 
in this life and complete by vision in the next.” 


Potnts oF DIFFERENCE 


The chief points of difference between these two schools may be, I believe, 
reduced to two: 
- 1) Is there a general remote call for the just to infused contemplation?” 
2) Is infused contemplation normally (morally) necessary for high 
(heroic) sanctity?* 





16de Guibert, S.J., op. cit., pp. 383. de Guibert, S.J., op. cit., p. 384. 
18de Guibert, S.J., op. cit., p. 384. 19de Guibert, S.J., op. cit., pp. 386-387. 
de Guibert, S.J., op. cit., pp. 387. 2Ide Guibert, S.J., op. cit., pp. 343-344. 


22Fr, de Guibert, Etudes de Théologie Mystique, p. 117, in the first paragraph of a 
section devoted to explain the extent of the doctrinal differences of these two schools 
writes: “Are all Christians called to the gift of infused contemplation? Or, in fact, is 
there on the contrary, a bifurcation of the spiritual life, two ways to reach sanctity, that of 
ordinary graces and that of extraordinary graces, just as holiness is possible in different 
callings, as in the marriage state or in the religious state? Have we not here an essential 
question whose solution governs the entire spiritual life? And yet who can deny that to 
this very question answers have been given today which are diametrically opposite? 

23See de Guibert, op. cit., pp. 123-124: “The real problem, therefore, on which theologi- 
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I only too well realize that some theologians will stress the fact of 
continuity. Thus Garrigou-Lagrange heads three divisions of one article of 
one of his books as follows: I. Tradional Thesis: The Unity of Spiritual 
Doctrine. II. Thesis of Several Modern Authors: Separation of Ascetical 
From Mystical Theology. III. Return to the Traditional Thesis: Unity of 
Spiritual Doctrine.” 

However, I am thoroughly convinced that this is laying too much stress 
on something which followers of the other school will not admit. Of 
course, if one answers in the affirmative to the two points of difference 
mentioned above as Garrigou-Lagrange does, it is easy to see that the con- 
tinuity or compenetration between asceticism (acquired prayer) and mystic- 
ism (infused contemplation) is more real. It will not be out of place here 
to quote one of the typical defenders of the other school, Mgr. Farges: 

“Does this mean that we erect an impassible barrier between the two 
[the passive ways of mysticism and the active or semi-active ways of 
asceticism and of acquired contemplation]? Not at all, for there is no 
hiatus in the works of God, but continuity is conjoined with hierarchy of 
species. The total passiveness of contemplation is only a final stage of the 
partial passiveness which is common to the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The 
ascetic ways are, then, a preparation for the mystical ways, if God will 
lead us in them.” 

But if mysticism is a continuation of asceticism, are we to conclude that 
it is the normal term of perfection and of the spiritual life, and therefore 
that we are all called thereto?™ 

I have already in some sort of fashion indicated what positions these two 
schools of thought take. Among those who hold 1) that there is a 
general remote call to infused contemplation and 2) that infused con- 
templation is normally necessary for high (heroic) sanctity, are to be 





ans, are divided, is this: is the gift of infused contemplation necessary to reach a high 
degree of sanctity? Or better: is it possible for anyone to arrive at a high degree of 
sanctity without this gift? Or still better, with the view of distinguishing more clearly 
the real problem from a question of vocabulary, does it happen as a matter of fact (en 
fait) that souls reach high sanctity without those gifts of infused contemplation which 
correspond in substance to the last three mansions of Saint Teresa?” In a foot note Fr. de 
Guibert explains what he means by en fait (as a matter of fact): “Here we can abstract 
from the question as to whether this gift is a necessary means by the very nature of 
things, or simply that God has freely decided to give it to all souls advancing to it. The 
real problem is then, that whatever be its exact nature, does there exist en fait a bond 
un lien between sanctity and infused contemplation?” (p. 124). 

“Christian Perfection and Contemplation, St. Louis, 1937, pp. 23, 27, 29. I might 
mention that constantly in his other works Father Garrigou-Lagrange makes much of 
these distinctions. 

25Farges, Mystical Phenomena, 2nd ed., London, 1926, pp. 307-308. Mgr. Farges dis- 
tinguishes the last sentence of the above quotation by stating that perfection has two 


meanings. 
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numbered Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.,”* Saudreau,”” Lamballe, de la Taille, 





2". . . Is a special vocation necessary to reach the mystical life? In principle, no 
The grace of the virtues and of the gifts suffices in itself by its normal development to 
dispose us to the mystical life, and mystical contemplation is necessary for the full per- 
fection of the Christian life.” (Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 163. See also ch. 
2, art. 2, and ch. 6 of this book. Likewise see his recent work, most likely his definitive 
one here, Les trois dges de la vie intérieure, Paris, 1938, Vol. I, pp. 16-30, Vol. 2, pp. 
427-434. 

*"Section 2 of Chapter XI of The Life of Union with God, p. 316, reads: “Contemplative 
union the end of the spiritual life.” About three pages are devoted to this section. See 
also n. 12 ss. His Degrees of the Spiritual Life, ch. 6, might also be profitably consulted. 

*8Lamballe devotes an entire chapter (chapter 2) in his book, Mystical Contemplation, 
to this subject; he concludes as follows: “Let us, then, unhesitatingly draw our conclusion: 
Contemplation is the normal goal of the spiritual life.” (p. 98). In the following text 
he tries to show the necessity of contemplation for sanctity: “If we would have indisputable 
examples of the highest sanctity, we must go to the great Christians who have been 
beatified or canonized by the Church, though they were not martyrs. Were all of them 
contemplatives? Yes; all those whose history is known possessed mystical gifts in such a 
high degree that they burst forth in spite of them, however much care they took to dis- 
simulate them, and this has been capable of historical proof.” (p. 93). 

2On the contrary, the law of Providence on the growth and development of grace being 
granted, we can say in the case of a given subject, that he has passed a certain point to 
which he can attain by his human exercise of virtue and supernatural gifts, there will 
be no more regular and normal progress for him, except by the path of passivny.” In a 
foot note he explains this providential law with great profundity as follows: “This 
providential law consists in this: that man progresses by his victories over self-love, gain- 
ing more and more on his self-love for the advantage of his love of God, so that his self- 
love ends, if not by dying, at least in being separated from that inaccessible term by only 
a negligible distance. One can see that the continuous heroism implied in such a conquest 
growing more and more complete, and more and more stable, will not be able to maintain 
itself beyond a certain point, given human weakness, unless by means of the inappreciable 
help furnished by contemplative love. It is not a question of physical, but of moral 
impossibility. This moral impossibility will appear at various points of growth, according 
to the vigour of natural temperament and character, the relative richness of the individual’s 
sentiments and intellectual resources, and degree of abundance of external supports, etc. 
But since in all men there exists the weakness inherent in fallen nature, it is evident that 
in every case moral forces have a practical limit, and contemplation and an increasing 
contemplation may well be needed to surpass and advance beyond it.” Contemplative 
Prayer, New York, 1927, p. 22. 

8 Contemplative activity] ought to be, even in its higher grades, something else than 
a series of brilliant episodes. It ought to indicate a flowering relatively rare, still normal, 
of the ordinary life of grace. On this point and whatever may be the case (the truth) 
of a universal call to contemplation, the insistence of P. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., appears 
to me to be entirely justified. It is an echo of a tradition most authentic and it scarcely 
finds any opponents today.” (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1929, vol. 56, p. 182) 

S1Ver; Punion divine par Exercises de S. Ignace, pp. 27-30. However, one must read 
practically the entire book to appreciate fully the mind of Fr. Peeters. 

82we believe with such teachers as Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, Fr. Lamballe, and other 
theologians whose numbers are growing daily that the full and perfect development of the 
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S.J. Maréchal,® L. Peeters, S.J.,"" Jaegher, S.J., ** Joret, O.P., ® Arintero, 
O.P.,** Louismet, O.S.B.," etc. 

It is in place here to propose briefly the arguments which the proponents 
of this school bring forth to defend their position. Since Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange is at present the outstanding defender of this theory, we will let 
him speak for himself. After devoting about forty pages on the call to 
mystical contemplation, in the course of which he explains extensively his 
theories as well as arguments to back them up, he synopsizes his three 
principal arguments in the following words: 

“The three principal reasons we adduced far affirming the general and 
remote call are: 1) The radical principal of the mystical life is the same 
as that of the common interior life, the grace of the virtues and the gifts; 
2) In the progress of the interior life, the purification of the soul cannot 
be complete without the passive purifications, which belong to the mystical 
order; 3) The mystical life is the normal prelude to the beatific vision, the 
goal of the life of grace.” 





spiritual life, as @ rule, presupposes mystical graces of the highest degree, comprising the 
spiritual nuptials or transforming union, which is the normal climax of Christian perfec- 
tion. See in the masterful work of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, Perfection Chrétienne et Con- 
templation, the very illuminating synthesis given on p. 8.” Jaegher, S.J., One with Jesus, 
p- 49. 

33Thus Joret writes in his La Contemplation Mystique d’aprés Saint Thomas D’Aquin: 
“If mystical contemplation is brought about by the exercise of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
then we must conclude that its existence depends on the divine initiative, and that any 
violent effort on our part to provoke it would be to no purpose. But there is another 
excess, so to say occurring frequently enough, and which takes its rise from the fact 
that many souls have been erroneously instructed in these matters. They for their part 
look at contemplation as a closed paradise, a promised land for a few rare privileged souls. 
This is by no means the teaching of Saint Thomas. According to him, every Christian 
soul can aspire to the mystical life; and if one disposes oneself properly, God normally 
intervenes to elevate such a person to that state.” (p. 62) And again: “Saint Thomas goes 
further still. He is not merely contented to permit one to aspire to contemplation. To 
his mind it is a duty to tend to it in the measure that it is a duty to tend to perfection. 
For mystical contemplation forms a body with Christian perfection. It is, he says, in the 
case of perfect and saintly souls, the normal prelude of heavenly bliss and a foretaste of 
the beatific vision.” (ibid., p. 65) 

34Fr, Arintero in the first publication of one of his books, used the following sub-title: 
“The Heights of Contemplation Accessible to All.” Later on he suppressed this title. 
See Farges, Mystical Phenomena, pp. 299, 638. 

85This author has written several books on Contemplation. He does not usually take 
contemplation in its strict sense as we can see from this definition given by him in 
Divine Contemplation for All, p. 1: “Divine Contemplation is the act of communing with 
God.” Still with de Guibert I believe that he belongs to this school. See de Guibert, 
Theol. Spir. Asc. et Myst., p. 379, n. 428. 

Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 383. 
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The work of Father Garrigou-Lagrange is written in the style of severe 
scholastic treatment. For a larger insistence on Patristic sources, and for 
the discussion of Scriptural texts, among them, the description of Saint 
Paul’s raptures, the work of Dom Anselm Stolz, O.S.B., may be consulted. 
The thesis of Stolz’ The Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection (Herder, 1940, 
255 pp.) follows that of the school we have been describing. 

I might mention here that of all the arguments which the members of 
this school propose, the argument of Pére de la Taille, S.J.,°" appeals to me 
more than any other, since the others are much controverted. It seems to 
be inherent in man to desire to move ahead. Stagnation is a tremendous 
trial to anyone, and this is especially true in the matter of mental prayer. 
The great and continual heroism which is required in dying to self and 
living only for God and His designs over a period of years, seems to demand 
a corresponding solace or new strength gotten by advancement in prayer, 
and this prayer would, of course, be infused contemplation as opposed to 
acquired prayer. Such at least, would seem to be the import of de la 
Taille’s reasoning. 

In his incomparable way in a long letter to Father Bainvel S.f., Father 
de la Taille develops this same idea from the standpoint of grace. I would 
be tempted to insert the entire letter, if space permitted. However, I will 
give here a rather long quotation from it because it is really very 
enlightening: 

“Ordinary grace (understanding by this word non-mystical grace) by 
definition, never does anything but utilize the means and the resources of 
our human psychological make-up by supernaturalizing them. But in every 
man, the psychological make-up has limited means and resources, whether 
there is question of the actual sum of his affective and mental dispositions 
or of his potential dispositions in reserve. When there is question of passing 
beyond the limits accessible to his total of forces, even when they are super- 
naturalized, (that is, when the struggle of charity against self-love reaches 
that point where the maximum human resources of a definite individual are 
brought to bear, and when it is necessary to go still further, and to gain 
more and more over his self-love for the advantage of God and of His 
kingdom) then it is necessary, normally, for the Divine action to bring 
to bear something more than purely human elements, and consequently 
arouse new and ultra-human states of soul. This amounts to the same thing 
as saying that ordinary grace must give way to mystical or contemplative 
grace. Once again, the limit of these two confines is not the same for 
every individual: it varies from one individual to another according to their 
temperament, their character and exterior circumstances. But can it be 
denied that this limit exists somewhere for every man? We would have to 





37This argument is given in foot-note no. 33. 
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suppose for this that the human apparatus has infinite potential energy, 
which is unbelievable, and even impossible. 

Do you say that grace supplies the insufficiency of nature? Again ordinary 
grace (taken in the sense given above) only supernaturalizes the means 
borrowed from nature; it only steers our affections and our tendencies 
toward the final end and bathes them in a Divine element which carries them 
there. It elevates what we have acquired, brings out what was still latent in 
our reserve; elevating alone in the first case, elevating and fortifying in the 
second; but in the one as in the other, utilizing the elements of nature; here 
adorning with its reflection the moral forces at our disposal, there stirring 
up those which the unexplored recesses of the soul concealed. If grace is 
compared not only with everything which we have at present, [with psycho- 
logical assets], but with the sum-total of everything which we have actually 
and potentially, then we must say that it does not increase the moral forces 
of our nature (above their natural value). It increases them only by com- 
parison with our moral state at the moment. This is meant of ordinary 
grace, and not, evidently, of contemplative grace, which latter utilizes 
resources which are foreign and superior to nature. It is on this account 
that it increases our moral forces by comparison with the ensemble of our 
psychological resources, whether they be actual or potential. And this is 
why it will go beyong the point where ordinary grace must fall short, at 
least normally and regularly . . . In resumé, outside the case of a miracle 
which springs from extraordinary providence, contemplation is required to 
elevate man beyond the limits which his moral force can attain. These 
limits are variable according to the individual, but real in each one, and 
consequently destined to be surpassed by whoever shall have attained them, 
under pain of no longer progressing in the way of grace and sanctity other- 
wise illimited . . .”* 

Some of the leading authorities of the other school, which denies the 
general remote call to infused contemplation and the moral necessity of the 
latter for heroic sanctity, are de Guibert, S.J.,°* Farges,“ de Maumigny,” 
Poulain, S.J.,“* Billot, S.J.,“* Lejeune, etc. 





38Cf. J. V. Bainvel, Introduction @ la 10e édition of Poulain’s Des gréces d’oraison, 
pp. LXXXI-LXXXIII. 

3% Although it seems to be an ordinary fact that generous souls do not reach perfection 
unless God grant them some touches or brief communications of those graces which are 
proper to infused contemplation, nevertheless, the path or state of infused contemplation 
is not the only normal way to perfect charity. And therefore, any grade of sanctity is 
within the reach of souls without travelling this path in any habitual way.” (Theol. Spir. 
Asc. et Mys., p. 381). 

{See Mystical Phenomena, ch. 14: “Is Infused Contemplation Accessible to all?” He 
denies this and he devotes several pages (pp. 299-310, 638-640) to prove his contention. 
One of his typical passages runs: “The only universal call, therefore, is that to the blessed 
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Poulain’s school feels that it represents a continual tradition for at least 
two hundred years. Of course, it realizes that modifications and refine- 
ments have been made necessary with further progress in the theology of 
the gifts and better psychological description on the part of mystics. One 
strong argument in its favor seems to be the fact that many, many holy 
souls after several years of a life well spent, do not enjoy infused prayer.” 





contemplation of heaven, and sanctifying grace in our souls is already the germ of this 
glory, semen gloriae, but its blossoming before the time and the anticipation of heaven on 
earth through passive contemplation cannot be other than a gratuitous privilege. More- 
over, the facts are there to deny the opposing thesis. Benedict XIV, like Saint Teresa, 
teaches us that all the saints are not contemplatives, and that a great number have been 
so only in a passing way or by exception. Now just as one or two swallows do not make 
a summer, so one or two ecstasies do not make a contemplative life, and are not enough 
to characterize a saint. Etc.” (p. 640). See also pp. 223, 225. 

4i“Tnfused contemplation is not the only way of reaching Christian perfection. It re- 
quires a special vocation, which most souls practicing mental prayer, have not received.” 
The Practice of Mental Prayer, Il, 9th ed., 1911, p. 5. 

42Did all the saints possess the mystic state? . . . The reply would be in the negative. 
The mystic graces are one means only, and God may employ others. The evidence of 
history does not prove extraordinary graces to be necessary to sanctity, but simply that 
God, in His generosity, is pleased to bestow upon the canonized saints a measure of grace 
far in excess of what is necessary for them.” P. Pourrat, the great authority on the history 
of Christian spirituality, writes on this point: “It cannot be doubted that there are 
spiritual writers who have taught the general cal] to mystic prayer [infused contempla- 
tion]. But it is a fact of history, that there is an equally or even greater number of writers 
who do not admit this universal call.” (La Spiritualité chrétienne, t. TV, 1928, p. 650). 

48"Ty my opinion, to put forward the theory that the heights of contemplation are 
accessible to all, there must be a lack of the most elementary notion of what constitutes 
mystical contemplation. It is so much so that it is difficult to believe that the idea of our 
opponents is really what we understand or think we understand it to be.” These words 
Farges wa: authorized to reproduce in Mystical Phenomena, p. 639. 

441m his Introduction to the Mystical Life, p. 20, he writes: “We pause here to answer 
a very natural question, viz., To what degree is mystical contemplation accessible to us? 
Can we reach up to it by ourselves, endeavor to attain it? As regards simple contemplation, 
the endeavour is lawful; it does not exceed the limit of power available to souls with the 
ordinary help of grace. Is it the same with mystical contemplation? No; this latter must 
always be the result, not of our personal energy, but of the Divine munificence.” This 
author is a great follower and admirer of both Poulain and Alvarez de Paz. 

45]¢ may be mentioned here that such authors as Waffelaert, Maritain, Bainvel, Gabriel a 
S. Magdalena, etc. have tried by proper distinctions to join what has appeared true in both 
schools. See de Guibert, Theol. Spir. Asc. et Myst., pp. 380-381. 


























CURRENT THEOLOGY 
APOLOGETICS 


CurisT LEGATE TO MANKIND. CHRIST AND Etuics. The gist of the 
modernistic view of the ethics taught by Christ may be summed up in 
the words of a book of 1940: The liberal social Christianity “makes 
“a deliberate adaptation of a gospel originally cast in an apocalyptic frame- 
work in order to render more authentically for a changed historical situation 
its message of human redemption. For liberal Christianity can see no 
necessary connection whatever between the absolute ethic of Jesus and the 
particular apocalyptic framework in which it was presented. The timeless 
truth must be lifted out of a setting that definitely dated it and made 
relevant to a world to which apocalyptic thinking is alien.” (F. Ernest 
Johnson, in The Social Gospel Re-examined, p. 110.) Further notice of this 
work may be found among the Book Reviews. 

It is well known that the so-called Interimsethik of Christ became popular 
shortly after 1900 because of the writings, especially of Johann Weiss and 
Albert Schweitzer, concerning the alleged eschatological views of Christ 
concerning His Kingdom. It was a corollary that the ethics of Christ were 
for the interi—brief—between His preaching and the end of the world. 
Hence arose a self-made “problem” for doctrinaires concerning the 
applicability of Christ’s program to our different setting. Whatever the 
twists and turns which ethics have taken in the European followers of 
the eschatological school, they have not fared so badly as they have 
with the experimentalist philosophy in America. To the faulty exegesis 
and history which were invoked for the European opinions, writers in 
America have added false philosophical theories. It is not often that the 
underlying philosophy of such views is clearly stated by those who forward 
them; for this reason the plain and bald statement of a recent article is 
valuable in making clear to us exactly the positions which are opposed 
to our own. 

In the article “An Experimental Christian Ethics,” [Journal of Religion, 
20 (Oct. 1940) 4, 325-339] Robert E. Fitch asks the question: Can 
Experimentalism and Christian Ethics be combined? His answer is that 
“broadly speaking an experimental ethics seeks to steer a course between 
traditionalism and radicalism.” On what grounds it seeks to do this—the 
author assumes that it cught to be done—may be seen in the views of the 
writer on the fundamental norm of morality. 

Experimentalism strives to appropriate the best of the old and allows for 
the unique aspect of the new; it “recognizes the fluid and complex character 
of the moral process;” it supplies methods of analysis, formation of hypo- 
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theses, trials of them in practice; it holds that the criterion of the value 
of the ethical act is not determined by any pronouncement of an antecedent 
authority; rather, the value of it—and its value is its ethical goodness—is 
determined by the consequences of it; finally, experimentalism “repudiates 
any notion of finality in the process of moral discovery and points to 
growth as both the present immanent meaning and the future consummation 
of the moral life.” 

Somewhat optimistically, one would say, the author follows this descrip- 
tion of experimentalism with the “thesis of this paper that a reconciliation 
(between experimentalism and Christian ethics) can and should be made.” 
It is mot necessary to pursue in detail how the author proceeds to this 
reconciliation; obviously the method is an old one—the use of an excised 
Gospel record interpreted in as near a fashion as is possible to make Gospel 
ethics similar to the experimentalist views; what is left in the way of contrast 
is taken care of by the alleged spirit of Christian ethics: “it is essentially a 
growing thing.” 

The sincere search and the failing path to the goal are to be seen also in 
the recent article of E. B. Storr, “The Final Authority in Conduct,” [The 
Congregational Quarterly, 18 (July 1940) 3, 283-289]. Herein the author, 
omitting to treat the natural law, finds no hope of final authority in the 
laws of men. Biblical criticism has destroyed the ultimate authority of 
Protestantism, and many who have surrendered the idea of the infallible 
book “have fallen back on the idea of an infallible Person. Jesus, they 
claim, is the final and absolute moral authority.” But “which Jesus? For 
there are two distinct figures in the Gospels—that of the Synoptics and that 
of John. . . . Again, much of His teaching is in parabolic form, and we 
have not always the key to unlock its meaning. Further, what measure 
of importance is to be attached to the apocalyptic element in His teaching, 
and how much truth is there in the idea of an Interimsethik—an ethic meant 
only for special conditions and not applicable to our ordinary life?” Then, 
there is the repeated refusal of Christ “to be a lawgiver,” and “there is no 
reference in the Gospels to many difficult ethical questions . . . the drink 
problem ... war... slavery . . . certain sex problems. . . .” 

“We conclude, then, that neither State nor Church, neither Book nor 
Man, gives what we are in search of—a final and absolute moral authority.” 
Man is, therefore, left only with conscience, and the guide of this is the 
past, the community, and the expert; of the three “Jesus represents the 
authority of The Expert,” while the Church represents the authority of the 
community. 

These notices prove how important is the publication of such a book 
as Nature and Functions of Authority, by Doctor Yves Simon, (Marquette 
University Press, 1940, pp. 78). It would be well if the world outside the 
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Church delved into such exposés of theses and thoughts which are familiar 
enough to Catholic scholars, but which are of another world for those 
who have had no systematic training in philosophy before engaging upon 
the history and content of Christian origins. In Simon’s Aquinas Lecture 
for 1940 there are not new viewpoints for us, but there is an excellent 
presentation of two points, the question of the relations between authority 
and individual liberty and the treatment of the liberalistic view that au- 
thority is not something natural and instinctive in man, but a substitutional 
device excogitated by man for the protection of the incapable. 

With acceptable philosophical bases the adverse critics would be in a far 
better position to understand the positive revealed Law of Christ and of 
His Kingdom, the Church. It is heartening to note that occasionally some 
outside the Church have weighed the theory of an Interimsethik and found 
it wanting in some respects. The article of David R. Cochran, “The 
Relation between Ethics and Eschatology in the Ante-Nicene Fathers,” 
[Anglican Theological Review, 22 (Oct. 1940) 4, 309-325] notes a num- 
ber of points which are valuabie. The author points out that the theory 
of the Interimsethik is still prevalent, and especially “explains away” very 
frequently the renunciatory parts of Christ’s ethics. Now the opinion that 
the end would come soon was an opinion which was still persisting in 
certain writers into the fourth century (when it may be quoted in Eusebius) ; 
this opinion was not found in the Alexandrian writers, because in their 
tradition the coming of Christ was understood as an individual affair in the 
life of each man as well as an end-phenomenon; the emphasis on this 
second Advent of Christ tended to exclude an emphasis on the third or 
final Advent. 

Historical investigation according to Cochran fails singularly to discover 
that the ethical views of the early Christian writers were influenced by the 
expectation which they had. The author examines two principal points 
in which the ethical viewpoint might be expected to be influenced, first, 
the whole question of marriage, celibacy, and purity. In dealing with these 
topics the motives and arguments which are put forth for renunciation are 
not that the world is not to last; the motives are sacrificial, along with an 
insistence that the state of marriage is only for the procreation of children. 
Tertullian and Eusebius may be cited as the only ones who urge as a motive 
the eschatological expectation. Secondly, the Christian attitude toward the 
State and worldly institutions “moved on quite a different plane from 
eschatological hope.” 

The author concludes that with this absence of the eschatological motive 
it ought to be admitted historically that the other-wordly view of early 
Christianity, first, is not necessarily connected with the Advent, and secondly, 
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that it has its obvious roots for its renunciations in the Christian dualism 
of the flesh and the spirit; the flesh is to be conquered by renunciation of 
the desires of the body and of the goods of the world. In conclusion, 
the author discusses an objection that the publicized motives (all that we 
have in the historical documents) may be rationalized arguments put forth 
for public consumption for the pagans; that, therefore, the real motives 
(eschatological) were silenced. There is not proof of such rationalizations; 
the tenor of the arguments is discoverable in documents which were for 
Christian reading as well as in those which were offered to the pagan public. 

The above article assumes rightly that the views of the early Christians 
concerning the flesh are those which are ordinarily associated with Christian- 
ity. It is on this very point that issue has been taken recently in the essay, 
“The Anthropology of Saint Paul,” by Robert M. Grant [Anglican Theo- 
logical Review, 22 (July, 1940) 3, 199-203]. Students of Saint Paul will 
be surprised at the amazing (and erroneous) conclusions reached here 
concerning the Apostle’s hyper-Puritanical ethos, his emphasis on woman 
as inferior, on marriage as contemptible, his febu of women’s hair, his 
fantastic picture in Romans I of the Greco-Roman world. The writer finds 
all this in sharp contrast to the healthful spirit of Jesus. But apparently 
the Apostle has scored against the Master! For, his attitude toward flesh 
has had “unfortunate effects on the church, especially in continental Protes- 
tatism, down to the present day.” 

A juster view of Saint Paul will be found in the article, which is in con- 
trast to that of Grant, in “The Fifth Gospel: The Gospel according to Saint 
Paul,” by Otto W. Heick, [Lutheran Church Quarterly, 13 (July 1940) 3, 
233-244]. The value of the article is in the immense array of Pauline pas- 
sages (some cited for the orthodox Lutheran positions) which show that the 
doctrine of the Apostle is that of the Master. These lead, in the author’s 
citation at the end, to the thought so finely phrased by Feine that were men 
without the Gospels, and had the Pauline letters, the faith of the Christian 
Church would have been the same. 

Interestingly enough the saying of Christ that “the disciple is not above 
the master,” has been strikingly illustrated also in respect of views upon 
eschatological ethics in the article of Ray C. Petry, “Medieval Eschatology 
and Saint Francis of Assissi,” [Church History, 9, March 1940) 1,54-69]. 
The author describes the historical scene in Saint Francis’ century as one of 
expectation of the end; here Petry’s presentation impresses one as col- 
ored by the thesis of the writer. Likewise, while Francis was admittedly 
stirred by the “moving panorama of sinful humanity and the trial and perse- 
cution of Christ’s faithful,” it seems exaggeration to state that he was “fas- 
cinated by the approaching end and by the tyrannical power of the Evil 
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One,” or that his spirit of renun-iation drew principally from the thought 
of the Last Day. 

But this notice of Petry’s article is less concerned with the historical asser- 
tions about Saint Francis (for whose story there are better authorities than 
those cited in the notes—I refer especially to Coulton) than with the con- 
clusion of the essay where the Poverello suffers the same fate as Christ. 
“Francis was a medieval man. His patterns of thought were those of his time. 
The prevailing note of his age was necessary preparation for the inevitable 
Great Day. His contribution must be appreciated, if at all, in relation to his 
part in that eschatological program. His poverty idealism itself cannot be 
viewed and evaluated as an attempt at a modern type of social reconstruction. 
His renunciation must be interpreted as a means to a unique heraldy of God’s 
Kingdom and to the redemptive service of men in the Last Days.” 


THE CHURCH 


PERPETUITY OF THE CHURCH. Since man is instinctively religious, religion 
will not die, though particular forms of religious expression and confession 
will die. This is the contention of James Bissett Pratt in Why Religions 
Die. (Univ. Cal. Press, 1940), who applies the three aspects of all instincts 
(with McDougall) to the religious instinct, namely, the perceptual, the 
emotional and the volitional, and finds that man’s emotional reaction to re- 
ligion will always obtain. Following an historical analysis why certain ancient 
forms of religion (Babylonian, Egyptian, etc.) died, the author offers to a 
Christianity which is threatened with extinction the antidote of modernism. 
“But, one may ask, can the essential part of the Christian tradition be pre- 
served and, at the same time, thought be left free and faith be kept elastic? 
I think it can . . . through a constantly fresh and ever spiritual reinterpreta- 
tion of the essential Christian symbols.” Prof. Pratt does not advert in the 
essay to the fact that Christianity is founded on revelation and that it has 
in its pure form a promise of perpetuity. 

PROPAGATION OF THE FairH. Under the title Tous les fidéles pour tous 
les infidéles Adolphe Roy has written an interesting booklet on the Associa- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith (Montreal, 1940, 133 pp.). There is 
a history of the movement since its origins in 1822, an account of the sums 
collected and distributed, and the official documents and rules which govern 


the Association. 


GOD THE CREATOR OF NATURE 


A THEoLocy or Woman. In The Thomist [2 (Oct. 1940), 4,459-518] 
Father B. M. Lavaud, O.P., writes fifty valuable pages on the topic “Toward 
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a Theology of Woman.” The best preparation for the reading of this article 
is a prior essay of the same author, “L’idée divine du mariage,” which 
appeared in the Etudes Carmélitaines [23 (Apr. 1938) 1, 165-203], in 
which after a summary and discussion of the scriptural texts which have to 
do with marriage, the author discussed the ends of the sacrament as put 
forth in the early Fathers. Here was found a tendency to consider the acts 
of marriage in too close connection with ascetical views and with relations 
to sin, both original and actual. In the modern views concerning the pur- 
poses of marriage there is a distinct tendency to accentuate, and this need 
not be done unduly, the purposes of the common life and their effect on the 
development of the personality of both partners. This new emphasis in- 
creases the consideration of woman as a partner of the contract, and thus 
one feature of a more adequate “theology of woman” is brought to our 
attention. 

The article in the October (1940) Thomist again calls attention to the 
fact that “certain age-old defects in the presentation of the doctrine of 
marriage explain the imperfections and omissions, and even the lack of a 
theology of women.” There is “neither Jew nor Greek,” said Saint Paul, (Gal. 
3, 28) and this phrase has been well emphasized, of old and lately, in our 
writings on the Mystical Body. But no such emphasis has been given to the 
phrase which is also written in the same verse, “neither male nor female.” 
In the patristic age the influence of the Greco-Latin philosophy and litera- 
ture, the Roman law and also the laws of uncivilized peoples, the heritage of 
what had come from the defective rabbinical exegesis, but above all the 
ascetical outlook of the Church concerning celibacy and purity—all these 
unduly affected the theologians of the early centuries, and biased their minds 
with prejudices against woman. The patristic thought in this respect be- 
came the heritage of the medieval schoolmen. 

To all this current in theology Father Lavaud opposes the scriptural texts 
which have to do with woman. In the texts concerning the creation of 
Adam and Eve there is nothing to support the view of Saints Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa and Ambrose that sex was not decreed by God until after 
the prevision of the fall; neither can it be sustained that procreation would 
have been different in the state of innocence. Saint Augustine, though more 
temperate, fails to draw out the implications of the idea that woman is the 
help mate and partner of man, and Aquinas and the schoolmen follow Augus- 
tine. In the creation of Eve from the side of Adam both Augustine and 
Aquinas note the symbol of the conjunctio socialis, but woman becomes, in 
the phrase of Bossuet, a “sort of diminutive.” It is exaggerted, however, to 
claim that the Fathers or the schoolmen ever denied that woman has a 
spiritual and immortal soul. 
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In the story of the temptation and fall the fact that woman is the first to 
be tempted led the schoolmen to expatite on the natural weakness of 
woman, on her intellectual and moral inferiority, and even on her lesser 
possession of supernatural grace. Saint Hugo, Lombard, Saint Thomas may 
be cited for these views which in their fullest expression may be found in 
Saint Bonaventure on the 21st Distinction of the Second Book of the Sen- 
tences. The development originated in the order of the temptation in the 
story of Genesis, and not much attention was paid, at least for determining a 
theology of woman, to the fact that the order of temptation is to be reversed 
in the order of Redemption through the Fiat of the Virgin and the cross of 
Christ. 

In the matter of guilt Saint Bonaventure and Aquinas followed Peter 
Lombard, who follows Saint Augustine, in finding the greater guilt on the 
part of Eve out of Saint Paul’s text, “For Adam was first formed, and then 
Eve; and Adam was not seduced, but the woman being seduced, was in the 
transgression.” (I Tim, 2, 14). The only voices raised in favor of woman 
as having the lesser sin are those of Saints Ambrose and Bellarmine; Bellar- 
mine analyzes seven acts in the first sin and finds Adam more guilty. 

When Father Lavaud entitles his essay, “Toward a Theology of Woman,” 
he means to point out a road (of recantation) along which theology may 
rightly go and a road of progress to take. But he does more than this; he 
is off down the road himself for the guidance of others and for the precisiz- 
ing of questions which need treatment. 


Racism. As “neither Jew nor Greek” has led to theses and corollaries in 
the treatise on the Church, so too the phrase may properly introduce a 
corollary into the treatise on God the Creator, in view of modern theories 
of racism in Europe and of applications of them both in Europe and in our 
land. The abundant material for these will be found directly in the Ency- 
clical of Pius XII Summi Pontificatus, or in the excellent analysis and dis- 
~ussion of it by John LaFarge, S.J., in his article “The Philosophy of Human 
Unity,” [Modern Schoolman, 17 (Jan. 1940) 2, 24-26]. “Particularly 
memorable, for they are capable of a great wealth of illustration and doc- 
trinal expansion are the following points concerning the natural unity of 
mankind. (Paragraphs 36-42 of the Encyclical) . . . common origin from 
a first couple . . . common nature (there are no supermen nor “submen” by 
nature) . . . common dwelling place, the earth of whose resources all men 
can by natural right avail themselves . . . the unity of the supernatural end, 
God, to whom all should tend, as well as the unity of means to secure that 
end.” With this basis of unity, its nature is put forth as something different 
from the regimented international uniformity of the Socialists and the Com- 
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munists or the “atomized” unity into which industrial Capitalism has driven 
the modern proletariat. It is orgenic unity. In touching on the necessary 
authority which must be in the state, the Pope “places an unerring finger 
on the basic weakness of a so-called authoritarian State which defeats the 
very purpose of authority by renouncing, through a denial of the spiritual 
nature of man, the only basis of authority, a free and intelligent recognition 
and consent.” The principles laid down are applied in the Encyclical to 
private enterprise, the family, education, and international relations. 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF SUPERNATURE 


OricinaL Sin. Is Woritp Misery a Proor? As in other scenes and 
times the miseries of the human situation and world history have led think- 
ing men to conjecture some cataclysmic experience at the very origins of the 
race, so too in these appalling days through which the world is living. There 
are three well-known passages on this topic in Catholic writings, and that of 
Newman comes most easily to mind. Shortly after the opening of the Sth 
chapter of the Apologia pro vita sua, the peerless paragraph occurs, which, 
since it says better what is noted in the modern authors whom we are to 
quote, is here repeated. 

NewMan. “To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various 
history, the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual 
alienation, their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, governments, forms 
of worship; their enterprises, their aimless courses, their random achieve- 
ments and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, 
the tokens so faint and broken of a superintending design, the blind evolu- 
tion of what turn out to be great powers of truths, the progress of things, 
as if from unreasoning elements, not toward final causes, the greatness and 
littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain hung 
over his futurity, the disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the success 
of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, 
the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that 
condition of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s 
words, “having no hope and without God in the world,”—all this is a 
vision to dizzy and appal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a pro- 
found mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solution. 

“What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewildering fact? I can 
only answer, that either there is no Creator, or this living society of men is 
in a true sense discarded from His presence.... And so I argue about the 
world: if there is a God, since there is a God, the human race is implicated 
in some terrible aboriginal calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes 
of its Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its existence; and 
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thus the doctrine of what is theologically called original sin becomes to me 
almost as certain as that the world exists, and as the existence of God.” 

Saint AuGusTINE. The argument of Newman is not dissimilar to the 
disjunction which was offered by Saint Augustine. In the Against Julian 
(Book 4, ch. 16, no. 83, ML 44, 782) Augustine reviews the miseries of the 
world and man, and asks, ““What is left to say save that the cause of these 
evils is either the malice or impotence of God or the penalty of some ancient 
first sin? But since God is neither unjust nor evil, it follows that one is 
forced, even though reluctantly, to conclude that this weighty yoke would 
not have lain upon Adam’s sons, unless the demerit of an original crime had 
preceded it.” 

Saint THomMas. Neither Saint Augustine nor Newman treats the ques- 
tion with the care of Saint Thomas who takes up the same point in the 
Fourth Book of the Contra Gentiles (chap. 52) in answer to difficulties 
against the fact of original sin. “In the way of solution it ought to be 
premised the certain signs of original sin probably appear.” Then very care- 
fully Aquinas considers an essential point in the matter. In the purely 
hypothetical order of nature there is no reason to say that certain of the 
miseries of man in his present existence would not have been his lot. Yet 
this consideration does not absolutely exclude a probable proof of original sin 
from facts of the present order, since in the order of natural innocence a 
greater domination of reason over the lower parts might have been expected. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that “‘hujusmodi defectus 
quamvis naturales homini videantur absolute, considerando humanam nat- 
uram ex parte ejus quod est in ea inferius, tamen, considerando divinam 
providentiam et dignitatem superioris partis humanae naturae, satis proba- 
biliter probari potest hujusmodi defectus esse poenales; et sic colligi potest 
humanum genus peccato aliquo originaliter esse infectum.” 

ORIGINAL SIN IN 1925. But however much Newman, with his synthetic 
and reflected considerations of the history of man, could see in the way of an 
indication of the aboriginal calamity, his liberalistic Victorian contemporaries 
were subscribing to heresies which led to an era of humanistic optimism. 
Two factors especially led to the scoffing of the late nineteenth century at 
the orthodox views of the fall of man. The biblical rationalists claimed to 
have exploded the story of the beginnings both of man and sin in Genesis 
into myth, and the new philosophy of human evolution was encouraging a 
new and more heretical Pelagianism and a foolishly optimistic humanism. 

Even after the First World War, when Barthianism began its march to 
popularity with its neo-Calvinism and depraved, not deprived, human nature, 
the superficial cocksureness of the Victorian heritage continued. The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1924, delivered by the Reverend Norman P. Williams, urged 
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that neither Christ nor Saint Paul had a notion of the doctrine of original 
sin, a conclusion, together with many other statements, which was severely 
criticised for ignorance of the implicit and explicit content of revelation and 
for a superficial exposé of the sources cited in the lectures, by Father Francis 
Connell, C.SS.R., in his “A Recent View of the Fall and Original Sin,” 
[Ecclesiastical Review, 78, (1928) pp. 337 ff.] 

In 1925 Ernest B. Harper stated, after a lengthy discussion of the psy- 
chology of criminality and social statistics, “As to original sin it no more 
exists than original criminality. Neither one can be inherited as such. The 
term however might still be useful if employed only in the two following 
uses, (1) to refer to man’s original unsocialized nature, or (2) to certain 
degraded types of homes which are of such a nature as to make sinning, in 
the case of a child born into such a home, almost inevitable . . . not only can 
sin not be inherited physically, but neither is it due primarily to biological 
causes.” [Journal of Religion, § (1925) p. 411.] 

In the same year the article of Frederick R. Tennant, “Recent Reconstruc- 
tion of the Conception of Sin,” [Journal of Religion, § (1925) p. 25 ff.] 
dealt first with actual sin (which is resolved into something different from 
the Christian concept of it), and next with original sin. Derived from 
dubious Biblical sources and contravening the postulates of evolution, the 
doctrine was felt to need restatement. “The old dogma can be restated in 
relation to the requirements of scientific knowledge and to psychological 
distinctions not forthcoming when it was formulated in its traditional 
forms.” The author’s restatement is that “Sin began when certain practices, 
as yet non-moral . . . were persisted in . . . after that, they were authorita- 
tively pronounced and individually recognized to be contrary to law or 
inconsistent with ideals. So much for the origin of sin in the race.” This 
evolutionary theory of original sin is said not to “affect any of the essential 
contents of the Christian faith” (p. 162)—a statement which is of course 
amazing. 

OrictvaL SIN In 1941. In 1941 it cannot be said that orthodox views 
on original sin have come to be accepted, but recent writings may be 
quoted which are sharply in contrast to the optimism of the humanitarian 
first quarter of the present century. In an article “Theology in the Modern 
World,” [The Congregational Quarterly, 18 (July 1940) 3, 251-262] Doc- 
tor W. B. Selbie writes, “It is claimed for Christianity that it sets forth an 
ideal moral code and an absolute moral standard. This is so high as to be 
practically unattainable save by the grace of God and the power of His 
Holy Spirit. But the flesh wars against the Spirit. There is in man a kind 
of damnosa hereditas, 2 proneness to evil and wrongdoing which must be 
overcome before he can produce those fruits of the spirit which are the sign 
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of his Christian standing.” Yet the author is not willing to accede to either 
one of two forms of concept of original sin. “What is needed today is not 
a return to Thomism or to Calvinism, but rather to the mind of Christ.” 

The “new deflationary religious mood” is taken up for discussion in the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures of 1939 by F. Ernest Johnson and reprinted in the 
book The Social Gospel Re-examined (Harper, 1940, pp. 261, $2.00). In 
Chapter III, “How ‘Fallen’ is Human Nature?” the author puts the question 
“whether or not the nature of man is so weighted with evil—oriented away 
from God—that only a succession of miraculous happenings, called acces- 
sions of grace, can regenerate him.” Struck by the “elemental fact of hu- 
man experience” that man seeks God, and thinking that the tendency to refer 
this religious experience to a source outside man is due to a need for “sym- 
bols,” the author is able to retain some of the optimism which is in the 
“assurance that indefinite perfectibility is not excluded as we address our- 
selves to the modification of human nature.” 

The author admits that “the net result of consulting biology and the forms 
of psychology that are in high degree biologically oriented is that man has a 
permanent inheritance that makes him capable of the most bestial conduct. 
There is no known way to eradicate that sinister aspect of human nature 
from man’s animal inheritance. The potentiality of evil remains. The 
orthodox theologians score.” But one may turn from this view to the hope 
held out by the cultural anthropologists; it is found that there are “culture 
patterns that select among native capacities those that shall be given the right 
of way. The facts about human imperfection must lead to insistence on the 
idea of the Kingdom;” in them “liberal social Christianity finds a compulsion 
toward what it calls ‘Kingdom building.’” Man is, in contrast to the lower 
orders, self-transcending, and society by its very nature, affords the means 
of implementing the highest insights of its more sensitive souls. 

Theologians will not find expected orthodoxy in all the views of Edwin 
Lewis’ A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation (Harper, 1940, xii, 356, 
$3.00) when he deals with original sin in the eighth chapter, entitled, “‘Cre- 
ation without Redemption.” But there are very cogent presentations of 
supports of several correct views; the subject is used to show the incomple- 
tion of the notion of creation without the concept of redemption. “It has 
been the habit in many quarters in recent years to make merry over ‘the 
hoary dogma’ of original sin.. Readily enough one admits that many ex- 
travagances have been associated with the expression, interpretation, and 
application of the dogma, even to the point of graphic descriptions of hell 
as ‘paved’ with the souls of unbaptized infants. . . . One sometimes wishes 
that the impatient critics of the doctrine of ‘natural depravity’ would take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with what the doctrines really mean. 
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Perhaps the same observation should be made of those who profess to accept 
the doctrine” (p. 108). Professor Lewis’ book has many other interesting 
features, some of which are discussed in a review of this somewhat exceptional 
work, to appear in the next issue. 

The Catholic theologian may rightly rejoice that the doctrine of original 
sin is being considered again without the exuberant and scornful rejections 
which were the fruit of the heyday of optimistic evolution. But it is to be 
noticed that this “empirical” manner of reconsidering the fault of the first 
man has a definite tendency to make man’s proneness to evil the essence of 
the sin. Actual sin is admitted to be prevalent, a tendency to it is discov- 
erable even in the best men; hence the moderns are inclined to admit what 
they call original sin; but this is not the original sin which is derived through 
considerations of a re-admitted Genesis and through an acceptance of the 
implications of an inspired passage in Romans. Obviously, sources outside 
revelation can at most confirm what is in them, and the modern world has 
discredited revelation; modern writers, therefore, will give little real help to 
their readers either in respect of a plenary faith or of practical guidance 
of life. 

Our theological manuals have contained for many years adequate answers 
to the difficulties of the last century and this against the doctrine of original 
sin. These solutions in the text-books are sometimes necessarily summary 
and in Latin; for an excellent treatment of the two main difficulties (the 
voluntariness of the sin is thought individual and injustice is charged to 
God) one will go far before finding a better essay than that written fifteen 
years ago by Doctor Joseph Becker, “Zur Theodicee der Erbsiinde,” in the 
1926 Linzer Quartalschrift. 

Possibly the only theological point which has been proposed anew in recent 
years is that of A. Van Hove, who in his De erfzonde (Antwerp, 1936) 
offered the distinction (of Banez and others) which is best put in the words 
of the reviewer of the treatise. E. Druwé, S.J., wrote in the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique [64 (July 1937) 6, 667-668] as follows: “L’auteur fait sienne 
la théorie qui voit dans Je péché originel la privation de la justice originelle 
comme don préturnaturel adéquatement dinstinct de la grace sanctifiante, 
mais entrainant pour l’individu la privation de celle-ci. Ainsi apparait mieux 
comment le péché originel est appelé par saint Thomas un “peccatum nat- 
urae” et s’explique mieux aussi la volontarieté de ce péché en Adam.” In 
the latest treatise appearing, that of Father Boyer, De Deo Creante et Ele- 
vante, it is stated that “sentiantia jam a tempore Sancti Thomae communior 
et hodie communissima est quod gratia sanctificans Adami, illi ab initio com- 
municata, non distinguebatur adaequate a justitia originali, sed erat pars 
integrans, et quidem praecipua et formalis illius justitiae” (p, 324). 
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GRACE AND THE VIRTUES 


SANCTIFYING GRACE AND THE Virtues. An excellent summary of cer- 
tain and disputed points concerning the relations of Sanctifying Grace and 
the virtues appeared in the Reverend John McCarthy’s article, “Grace and 
the Supernatural Virtues,” [Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 54 (Aug. 1939) 2, 
113-120]. Both Aquinas and Suarez hold that Grace affects the very es- 
sence of the soul and that the supernatural virtues are operative habits of 
the soul; to Saint Thomas it seems that the virtues flow physically from 
Grace; to Suarez the connection is moral, for Grace posits an exigency for 
the virtues in the soul. Since Grace is prior to the virtues, it would seem 
to follow that the virtues are not present before the first justification; yet 
Suarez and Cajetan both conjecture that Faith and Hope may be infused 
on the occasion of the first act of Faith; their argument is based on the 
fact that these virtues are separable from Grace and Charity, as is clear 
from the fact that they remain in the soul after mortal sins except those 
against these virtues. The writer points out that the argument is not 
conclusive, for what was present may be conceived to remain more easily 
than what is absent may be conceived to be infused without that which is 
its normal origin. 

With respect to the relation of Grace and Charity the common view 
holds that in the justification of the adult there is, first, the actual Grace 
of Charity, then, Sanctifying Grace, then the virtue of Charity. There is an 
apparently insuperable obstacle in the process as conceived by the Salmantan 
group, who conjecture that in this case the act of Charity may proceed 
from the virtue; if the virtue of Charity is present, how is justification 
formally attributable to Sanctifying Grace? Others hold that the act of 
Charity in this case may continue and become the virtue. But there is a 
difficulty in conceiving that an act becomes a habit. Finally, there is some 
distinction between Grace and the virtues, and the real distinction of Saint 
Thomas seems to be more in harmony with the data available. 

Several problems face the theologians in considering the case of one in 
Sanctifying Grace who sins mortally. Mortal sin destroys Grace in every 
case; it also destroys Charity and the several infused moral virtues. It does 
not exclude from the soul the virtue of Faith, unless the mortal sin is di- 
rectly against Faith. In his De Gratia (Lib. XI, c. 5) Suarez has the most 
impressive array of theological testimonies on the singular effects of the 
sin of infidelity in removing even Faith. The virtue of Hope disappears 
through the three mortal sins, infidelity (because thus Faith, the base of 
Hope, is removed), presumption and despair; other kinds of mortal sin 
do not destroy it. But the evidence concerning the remaining of Hope is 
less impressive than that in the case of Faith; one of the strongest testi- 
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monies is the condemnation of the Fifty-seventh Proposition of Quesnelles: 
Totum deest peccatori, quando ei deest spes; et non est spes in Deo ubi nom 
est amor. 

The denial that Faith and Hope remain in the cases cited is temerarious. 
Yet some theologians have argued that, since the virtues flow from Grace 
physically or morally, it is possible to conceive that only the natural 
Capacity to assent and to trust remains after mortal sin, and that this, 
activated by actual Grace, is the agent in the process of justification. 
Moreover, they think that there is a special difficulty in the case of Hope, 
since, according to many, Hope is a concupiscential love of God. 

The argument is not conclusive; it may be answered by pointing out 
that, although the virtues flow from Grace, there is no essential and neces- 
sary connection between the two, at least, between Grace and Faith and 
Hope. A better answer seems to lie in appealing to the extraordinary power 
of God, who sustains these virtues, as, similarly, the accidents of bread 
and wine are sustained after the consecration. 

THe VirTvEs AND THE Human Facu ties. Father McCarthy’s article 
is concerned with theological considerations. For penetrating reflections 
upon the infused virtues and the faculties of the soul one may turn to a 
less recent article of Father Emile Mersch, S.J., “La grace et les virtus 
théologales,” [Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 64 (Sept. 1937) 8,802-817]. 
The writer considers the function rather than the relations of Grace and the 
virtues. The effect of Sanctifying Grace and the virtues on the soul is to 
set up a new principle of supernatural vital activity; together with the 
soul they constitute a divinized operative living unit. Faith and the intellect 
become one divinized faculty of knowing; Love and the will become one 
divinized faculty of willing. With what faculty, therefore, is Hope joined 
to become a similar single divinized faculty? The will has two kinds of acts 
of love, the perfect and the imperfect or concupiscential; hence, one may 
see two potencies. Charity is joined with the potency of perfect love; the 
virtue of Hope is joined with the potency of concupiscential love and con- 
stitutes a single divinized faculty. Yet such a solution leads to difficulties 
in thus distinguishing two potencies in the will; is there not another view? 

Since Faith and Charity are united to the two potencies of the soul, Mersch 
turns to a consideration of the soul itself as a permanent living entity. 
Certainly the vital activity of the first instance is due to Sanctifying Grace 
itself; but with the permanance of vital activity there is a faculty which is 
intimately concerned, the memory. By the memory we preserve the super- 
natural promises which have been given us; by it, the persistence of our 
psychological life is maintained; through it we are aware of the continuity 
of our person and the totality of ourselves; by it we are enabled perpetually 
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to enrich our souls out of the past; even more, through memory we are 
able to disjoin ourselves from the present and the ephemeral and thus in a 
sense to live above time; and, finally, by memory we are able to possess in 
some measure the future. All these features which follow considerations of 
the functions and effects of memory and have to do in some way. or an- 
other with self-construction and totality fit in with the functions and 
nature of the supernatural virtue of Hope. Hence, Hope belongs to the 
will, but under the aspect of concupiscential love in a way which has to 
do with our whole selves and beings as permanent, capable, and destined 
units. Faith, therefore, and the mind as a single faculty reach truth, God 
Triune; Charity and the will as a single faculty reach good, God Triune; 
Hope and the will as one faculty reach out to our total life of eternity, God 
Triune. 

THe Certainty oF Hope. The problem of the certainty of hope is 
considered in an excellent analysis offered by Father L. B. Gillon, O.P., in 
his article, ““Certitude de notre espérance,” [Revue Thomiste, 45 (1939) 2, 
232-248]. Since Hope pertains to the will and certainty to the mind, the 
question arises concerning the security which Hope gives. The solutions 
of the problem before Saint Thomas were three: the certainty of Hope was 
considered the same as that of Faith; or the certainty of Hope was thought 
conditional (if I persevere); or, the certainty of Hope was thought partly 
mental and partly affective. Saint Thomas emphasized the univocal use of 
the word, certainty, for the firm adherence of the mind; hence analogical 
use obtains when one speaks of certainty in the case of Hope. But this 
analogical use is based upon reality. 

For the analogy is based on the fact that mind is directive of action, and 
that an objective order of finality postulates a directive mind. In general, 
Hope, as other virtues, has a certainty of tendency towards its object; 
specifically, it has this out of the Divine ordination. Hence, one may say 
that the certainty of Hope is derived from that of Faith insofar as the 
motion of the appetite is directed by the cognitional faculty; yet the cer- 
tainty of Faith is not a part of the certainty of Hope, thus derived. For 
the basis of Hope rests on the Divine ordination which comprises the mercy, 
power and salvific will of God. More precisely the fundament of Hope 
is the liberalitas divina ordinans nos in finem. This is revealed and it is 
accepted as certain revelation by Faith; but for the single person to have 
Hope it is necessary to know that this Divine liberality is extended to him. 
Hence, the certainty of Hope is individual and particular; that of Faith, 
general. The certainty of Hope is not a certain knowledge of one’s predes- 
tination to glory; it is truly present as a supernatural virtue in the non- 
predestined, and it is not vain in their case, since the Divine liberality 
is prompt to aid all. 
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THe VirTUEs IN THE SECUNDA SECUNDAE. All readers, including even 
scientific theologians, will be interested in A Companion to the Summa, Vol. 
Ill, by Father Walter Farrell, O.P. (Sheed & Ward, 1904, viii, 530). The 
writer has taken the text out of theological language, and in so success- 
ful a fashion as to convince all that he has read and digested the Summa 
over long and studious years. This volume, together with the others of the 
series, is an excellent book to put in the hands of seminarians; it will be an 
excellent introduction to the Summa for them. Again, it is a valuable 
book for the priest and will be found to have innumerable suggestions 
which will help sermon-composition and also countless bits of practical 
wisdom for the guidance of souls. Father Farrell promises that during this 
year he will complete his volume on the first part of the Swmma, and, after 
a decent interval, the volume on the third part. The author, too modestly, 
calls this four-volume work “a layman’s Summa;” it is that, but priests, 
pastors and professors, and seminarians will do well to familiarize themselves 
with Father Farrell’s book. In a work of the kind, theological discussion of 
disputed points of Aquinas’ text is not to be expected; the writer follows 
the thought of the Dominican school without retarding his pages by calling 
attention to the divergent interpretations which theologians of other schools 
have offered. 

THe Virtues AND Practice. Practical ascetical considerations on Grace 
and the Virtues are to be found in a book by the Reverend James F. Carroll, 
C.S.Sp., God, the Holy Ghost, (Kenedy, 1940, vi, 316). The merit of this 
book is an emphasis on the activity of the Holy Ghost in the Gifts, the 
Beatitudes and the Fruits. The writer does not offer new theological con- 
siderations but he is able to urge very effectively the practical applications 
which originate in meditation upon the theology of Grace and the Virtues. 

Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen has published an inspiring little book on the 
Virtues. The Seven Virtues (Kenedy, 1940, 110 pp.) is very practical, and 
in a novel and pleasing way seeks to motivate action through a considera- 
tion of the Seven Last Words. In order, the seven virtues are treated in 
connection with the Words, Fortitude, Hope, Prudence, Faith, Temperance, 
Justice, Charity. 


MARIOLOGY 


Greek Patristic MarIoLocy. A summary presentation, with documenta- 
tion, of the development of the theology of Our Lady is offered in the 
article of Father I. Ortiz de Urbina, S.J., “Lo svilippo della Mariologia 
nella Patrologia Orientale,” [Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 6 (Jan.-June, 
1940) 1-2, 40-82]. In the first two centuries the doctrines of the maternity 
and of the virginity (ante et in partu) appear. Saint Justin may be cited 
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for the Eve-Mary contrast, which is so important theologically today. In 
the period from Origen to the Council of Ephesus there is a slight develop- 
ment in the use of the contrast, while the heresies concerning the Incarnate 
Word lead to the insistence on theotokos as the sign of orthodox thought 
concerning the Mother of God. To Origen is due the insistence on the per- 
petual virginity (et post partum), though less creditably for the Adaman- 
tine Doctor the sword of Simeon is interpreted as a doubt in Mary’s Faith 
at the crucifixion. The question of the extent of Mary’s sinlessness is not 
explicitly mooted; Ephraem can be cited where the context indicates his 
opinion on Mary’s immunity even from original sin. In. the third period 
which runs up to the time of Saint John Damascene the emphasis in 
Mariology is on the sanctity and dignity of the Mother of God; the notion 
of her mediacy of grace appears, and the doctrine of the Assumption comes 
more clearly to the fore; the feast spreads throughout the East and the West. 

Greek OrTHopox Mario.ocy. An interesting notice of the doctrinal 
situation in the Greek Orthodox Church is to be found in the essay of 
Father S. Salaville, A.A., “La doctrine d’Elie Miniatis, évéque et prédicateur 
grec (ob. 1714) sur I’Immaculée Conception,” [Marianum, 2 (Apr. 1940) 
2, 114-144]. Elias Miniatis was the author of Petra Scandali, a book which 
has long been the store-house of modern Greek (and of some Protestant) 
writers against the primacy of the Roman See. His fame among his own 
followers is accounted for by this book; he is reprobated among them for 
the “Latinism” of his profession of the Immaculate Conception, a doctrine 
which he spread in his writings and sermons. To such an extent has this 
rejection of Elias gone that editions of his works have appeared with the 
passages on the Immaculate Conception omitted; thereupon the notion has 
been spread that this leader of thought was not infected by the novel doc- 
trine of the West. The genuine text leaves no doubt that he did receive 
the doctrine, but was not successful in bringing his fellow-churchmen to 
accept it. Elias perceived clearly how the doctrine suited the very beautiful 
Marian liturgy of the Greeks; yet bias against ‘Latinisms’ was too strong 
against his program. 

THe Woman or GENEsIs, 3, 15. Traditional theology has long ac- 
cepted the Eve-Mary contrast; yet in the very first text which is con- 
cerned with Our Lady several exegetes make Eve the type and Mary the 
antitype, and thus assume a common ground of comparison. “To the present 
writer the problem of finding a common ground of comparison between 
Eve and Mary has long seemed impossible of solution.” With these words 
Father Francis X. Pierce, S.J., begins an interesting and inspiring essay, 
“Mary Alone is The Woman of Genesis, 3, 15,” [Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly, 2 (July 1940) 3,245-252]. The writer first rejects the exegesis of 
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N. Palmieri, according to which Eve is the woman in the strict literal sense, 
and Mary the woman in the extended literal sense, because, as between Eve 
and the material serpent there is an opposition and hostility, so between 
Mary and the devil . . . Father Pierce refutes this, a) by denying a refer- 
ence to the material serpent in the verse; b) even were there hostility, a 
mutual hostility would be required (since that is verified between Mary 
and the devil) and such hostility is not manifested by serpents towards men 
and not necessarily by men towards serpents; c) hostility or enmity is in- 
dicated in the text by a Hebrew word which is only used of rational beings. 

The author proceeds further to say that there is no need of seeing a refer- 
ence to Eve at all. The use of the article The Woman does not compel 
one to refer to Eve, for the article, as the article with dove in Genesis, 8, 7, 
does not necessarily refer back, but may mean 4 certain. Again, since the 
text is Messianic it may be lifted entirely from the context for interpreta- 
tion, in which case the articles or other grammatical parts need not refer to 
the previous context. This is illustrated from the prophecy in Isaias, 7, 14. 
Thirdly, Eve is not suitably fitted into the demands of the verse. If any 
person, except Christ and Mary, is to be mentioned, why is it not Adam, 
from whom came the heritage of original sin? And why must persons besides 
Christ and Mary be considered since nothing of the restored supernatural 
order comes save through them? Moreover, no special opposition is de- 
tectible between Eve and either a material serpent or the devil. 

Mary alone, then, is The Woman of Genesis 3, 15. To the arguments 
which confirm the exclusion of Eve, the author adds positive indications 
of the unique reference to Mary. There are four Messianic texts where a 
Woman appears, Genesis, 3,15, Isaias, 7, 14, Jeremias, 31, 22, and Micheas, 
5, 3. There is but one woman in the other three. Again, it is only between 
Mary and the devil that hostility is absolute and mutual. Thirdly, the 
semen of the devil is not sinning men or sinning angels, but sin, and there 
is no opposition to this semen which can be verified in the case of Eve; it is 
verified because of the opposition to the devil verified in Christ, and through 
Christ, in Mary alone. Father Pierce sums up his interpretation in the 
words: “I will raise an impenetrable barrier of Grace between you and in 
a New Woman, between your sin and Her Offspring, the New Man. He 
will defeat you completely, while you inflict upon Him a minor, physical 
hurt.” 

Mary’s Vow or Virciniry. Since the early part of the fourth century 
the testimonies of Saints Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa and others 
have prevailed in making the opinion common that Our Lady made a vow 
of perpetual virginity. The patristic argument was based on the exegesis 
of the narrative of the Annunciation, and especially on the words, “How 
shall this be done, because I know not man?” (Lk. 1, 34) In the eighth and 
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ninth centuries the Greek Church celebrated the feast of the Presentation. 
According to the apocryphal accounts the parents of Our Lady presented 
her in the Temple at the age of three, and it was at this age that she 
pronounced her vow of virginity. The Latins took over the feast, and until 
the time of Sixtus V, the prayer of the Mass made specific mention of the 
age of three. It is commonly held now that the particular time of the pro- 
nouncing of the vow cannot be determined; most exegetes note that the 
Gospel narration shows that it was before tie marriage of Mary and 
Joseph. The second argument for the fact of « vow is ex convenientia, and 
is found briefly and clearly in the Summa (3, qu. 28, a. 4). A vow adds 
the note of perfection to a work; Mary must be the Virgo virginum; hence 
“conveniens fuit ut virginitas ejus ex voto esset Deo consecrata.” 

Possibly it is because there are a few modern exegetes who have doubted 
the exegetical argument that Paul Jouon, S.J., has written a penetrating 
analysis of the narrative of the Annunciation in his article, ““L’Annonciation. 
Luc 1, 26-38,” [Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 66 (Aug. 1939) 7, 793-798]. 
He finds three parts in the conversation of Mary and Gabriel, and between 
them two pauses. The first part is the Ave and the perturbation of the 
Virgin at the greeting (26-29). After this break the angel seeks to allay 
the trepidity of Mary: “thou hast found grace with God . . . thou shalt 
conceive ...a son... thou shalt call his name, Jesus . . . he shall be 
great .. . son of the most high . . . have the throne of David. . . .” Here 
Father Jouon points out that the explanation of the name of Jesus is not 
given and that there is no notification in the phrases describing the son 
which is not understandable about a Messiah sent to Israel. In a word, in 
this part of the conversation, the Davidic origin of the child is clear, His 
Messianic office with respect to Israel is likewise evident, but that He will be 
Divine is not clear. 

A pause, then, follows this part of the story (verse 33). It is natural; 
Mary supposes that the child will be born normally of herself and Joseph. 
So far nothing has been said of a miraculous intervention. In this thought 
there is no positive error. But the process of the conception and the birth 
of this child as Mary now conceives it leads to her question (verse 34) con- 
cerning her virginity. Her fear is fully allayed in the third part of the story 
where the Divine character of the child is made clear and the process of birth 
is shown to be miraculous. It is clear that this analysis of the narration 
brings out into very clear light the reason why Mary put her question; it can 
only be that she had made 2 proposal to remain a virgin. 

Hyperpoutia. An instance of the persistent misunderstanding of the 
devotion paid by Catholics to Our Lady and the saints appeared recently— 
and in a context where there was no call for an allusion to the Virgin Mother. 
In an essay entitled, “Evolution of Mormon Doctrine,” [Church History, 9 
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(June 1940), 2, 157-169] George B. Arbaugh shows how the Mormons 
deserted a belief in the Blessed Trinity for tritheism; from tritheism they 
fell into polytheism, and, finally, they had in their pantheon both male and 
female gods. Commenting on the Mormon belief in goddesses the author 
writes: “Nevertheless Mormon goddesses are products of logic rather than 
objects of devotion. This stands in sharp contrast to what might be termed 
the practical polytheism of Roman Catholicism, where the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints, similar to the pagan functional deities, serve real devotional 
needs even though not being regarded as divine. The great Mormon deities 
are all male and the goddesses are of little significance apart from their pro- 
creational function.” (p. 163) The author apparently finds confirmation of 
this sort of erroneous opinion in the prayers which he cites in a footnote to 
his paragraph: “Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I give you my heart and my soul! 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph, assist me in my last agony.” 

ANSELM’s AxIoM OF Mariotocy. An historical notice concerning the 
Venerable Antonius Pagani a Venetiis gives occasion to quote the manner 
in which this Franciscan (and Tridentine) theologian quotes the axiom of 
Anselm in proof of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. In the 
essay “Ven. Antonius Pagani a Venetiis, O.F.M., (ob. 1589) ejusque Coro- 
Varium de Immaculata Conceptione Beatae Maria Virginis,” [Antonianum, 
15 (Oct. 1940) 4, 323-348] P. Candidus Romeri, O.F.M., gives an inter- 
esting account of the life, learning and sanctity of the Venerable Anthony, 
and prints in full the unedited Corollerium. In a writing of 1579, the 
Specchio de’ fedeli the Venerable had furthered the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, and, conscious of the opposition which theologians of the 
past had offered to it, called attention to the fact that as yet the medieval 
saints and doctors had not yet been fully illumined by the Holy Spirit. As 
for his time (about 1580) men may rest with that assurance which they 
have in the fact that the Church has officially approved the feast. 

Upon the publication of the Specchio a certain (unnamed) theologalis 
disciplinae magister took up the Venerable Anthony. The Corollarium is 
the answer to the strictures of this opponent. It is a fine example of gen- 
tleness in controversy and competency of theological argument. The Mario- 
logical principle is dealt with as follows; after quoting Saint Anselm’s text, 
Pagani continues: “Neque enim Matri Dei denegandum est quicquid nitorem 
et gratiam et honorem illi potest afferre. Nec contra ipsius puritatis praeroga- 
tivas adducendae sunt communes leges omnibus cominatae; quippe quae 
locum non habent ubi de specialibus gratiis et privelegiis agatur, prout in 
Principum sive Imperatorum privilegiis observatur.” 

Anselm’s principle in the words of Father Olier, the founder of Saint 
Sulpice, may be found in a short book on the Virgin Mary to which attention 
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may be called here. Speaking of the Immaculate Conception, Olier writes: 
“In this moment God united and bestowed on her all the perfections He had 
given to all the just souls of the ancient law, so that she alone had more of 
the spirit of Christ than all the priests, patriarchs, judges, prophets, kings, 
all the saints of the Old Testament, and all the just of the Gentile nations 
ever possessed.” And again, “From the very moment of Mary’s conception, 
the Holy Spirit poured out on her more graces than all the most perfect and 
most eminent souls together ever possessed or will ever possess.” 

These passages are cited with approval in Mary in Our Soul-Life by Raoul 
Plus, S.J. (Translated by Sister Mary Bertille and Mary Saint Thomas, 
S.N.D., Pustet, 1940, pp. 150, $1.75). The book is one of devotion but there 
are three points which deserve dogmatic notice. One is the contrast between 
Mary’s motherhood of Christ, which was without pain and travail, and her 
motherhood of men with pain and travail; the virginity im partu is a con- 
trast to the title co-redemptrix. Secondly, the sword of Simeon made Mary 
the mother of the Future Crucified One, and this idea is emphasized in the 
work—not without the contrast of Mary’s joy, but perhaps without suffi- 
cient emphasis on the point that as she is mother of the Future Crucified, 
she is also mother of the Future Risen. Thirdly, the author does well to 
remark (from Cardinal Bérulle) upon the contrast in the Incarnation, where 
in the assumption by the Word human nature was sublimated, and in the 
Fiat of Our Lady human personality was raised to its most sublime heights. 

A friendly critic, the Reverend Peter Resch, $.M., writes a valuable note 
on the article, “A Fundamental Principle in Mariology,” which is completed 
in the present issue of THEOLOGICAL Sruptes. Father Resch says: “The 
footnote of the first page of the article urges me to name the work of E. 
Neubert, S.M., Marie dans le dogme (Editions Spes, Paris). It has an 
appendix, “Régles pour juger des priviléges de Marie,” of some twenty pages, 
in which the basic principle is discussed.” 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Baptism. THE SIGN PSI IN THE CONSECRATION OF BAPTISMAL WATER. 
An interesting account of the history of the sign Psi which is breathed over 
the baptismal water in the ceremonies of Holy Saturday is to be found in 
the article “Ein unverstandenes und missverdeutetes Zeichen im Ritus der 
Taufwasserweihe,” by Joseph Braun, S.J. [Stimmen der Zeit 137 (April 
1940) 7, 217-224]. The rite is first heard of about 800 in the French 
Churches; it is not noticed in the early Roman sources (Gelasian, Gregorian) ; 
by the tenth and eleventh centuries its use was widespread. The significance 
is not exorcistic, as is the breathing over the child in the ceremony of bap- 
tism; there is rather a reference to the breathing of Christ on the Apostles 
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(John 20, 22), as the words show: “Descendat in hanc plenitudinem fontis 
virtus Spiritus Sancti.” 

The early rituals say nothing of the form of the sign, but after the tenth 
century a figure begins to appear for the direction of the celebrant; the early 
figures are in the form of the Greek Psi; nothing is said of the significance 
of this letter for some two or three centuries; it is in the late middle ages 
that the interpretation psyche first appears. Attempts to link the sign with 
Germanic runic signs are not scholarly; neither is the sign an attempt to 
portray a trunk and three branches of the Tree of Life in Paradise. The best 
interpretation refers the sign to the Blessed Trinity under whose invocation 
baptism is administered. Originally the sign was made but once, the long 
stroke symbolizing the Divine nature and the cross-stroke making the three 
stems for the Persons. Now the sign is made three times. 

Tue Biessep EvcHarist. THE SAcRAMENT. The third of the articles 
of Dom Romanos Rios on “The Liturgy and Reunion” has appeared in the 
Eastern Churches Quarterly [4 (July 1940) 3, 97-104] under the title 
“The Words of Consecration in the Tradition of the Eastern Churches.” 
Liturgical history has set out two points indubitably, first, that the culmin- 
ating point of the ceremonies at Holy Mass leads up to the recitation of the 
words of institution pronounced by Our Lord; secondly, that the use and 
place of the Epiklesis (Invocation) vary, that the Person of the Blessed 
Trinity who is invoked varies, and that the precise petition made varies—for 
the application of the fruits, and in more recent forms of the Epiklesis, for 
the change of the elements into the Body and Blood of Christ. In a word, 
the recital of the Dominical words is fixed; the Epiklesis is not. 

In the Eastern Churches not in union with Rome there has been a tendency 
to emphasize the necessity of the Epiklesis, to make it, as the Russian cate- 
chism does, an essential part of the ceremony along with the words of con- 
secration. But the oriental patristic sources emphasize the fact that the time 
of the transubstantiation is the moment of completion of the words of in- 
stitution; further, in its early usage the Epiklesis precedes the Dominical 
words as the Quam oblationem of the Latin Mass. 

THe Bressep Evcnarist. THE Sacririce. Notice should be taken of 
the valuable contribution to the popularization of the theology of Holy Mass 
made by Sheed & Ward in publishing the English translation of the Mys- 
terium Fidei of Father de la Taille, S. J. (The Mystery of Faith, 1940, xviii, 
255, $3.50). The translation covers the first part of the Latin treatise 
which deals with the Sacrifice of Our Lord. It must have been difficult at 
times to render the Latin well; the translator (anonymous) is to be con- 
grtatulated in offering a work which will spread knowledge of ard stimulate 
devotion to the Holy Sacrifice in a large measure. 
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Tue Lams or Gop. The words of Saint John the Baptist, “Behold the 
Lamb of God” (John 1, 29) have been interpreted by Father Lagrange, O.P. 
(The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 1, 87) and by Father Prat, S.J., (Jesus Christ, 
sa vie, sa doctrine, son oeuvre, I, 174-175) as meaning Ecce innocens Dei. 
To this view Father Jouon, S.J., has opposed his interpretation, Ecce victima 
Dei in his article “L’Agneau de Dieu,” in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
[67 (March 1940) 3, 318-321]. The arguments are drawn from the fact 
that these words are carried in the Gospel of John, and John had written the 
Apocalypse (with its references to the sacrificial lamb of God) before the 
composition of the Gospel; again, from the knowledge which the Baptist 
could have had concerning the Messiah and the references to Him in Isaias 53. 
But it may be questioned if these considerations touch the realm of reality 
as accurately as the historical argument as it is set forth in Prat, who re- 
marks that we know very well now that the Blood of the Lamb has washed 
away the sins of the world, “mais il n’est pas nécessaire de préter au Précur- 
seur une théorie de la mort rédemptrice, 4 laquelle ses auditeurs n’auraient 
certainement rien compris.” 

In 1935 J. Jeremias, well known for attempts to explain Christian origins 
in the light of eastern religions, suggested that the “Lamb of God” in the 
original Aramaic expression of Saint John the Baptist was talja delaba. [Cf. 
Zeit. Neut. Wiss., 34 (1935) 115]. Now ¢alja delaba means both Son and 
Lamb of God. The Christian community many years afterwards gave the 
meaning Lamb in order to make the expression hint at the later doctrine of 
the redemptive sacrifice. This suggested opinion leaves the real question un- 
touched. It is Saint John who is reporting what he heard from Saint John 
the Baptist, whose follower the Evangelist was; if the Evangelist wrote 
Lamb, Lamb it is, and the further question of the meaning of Lamb, Inno- 
cent or Victim, is left open. 

The Eucharistic sacrament and sacrifice are dealt with in an essay which, 
though it does not offer the Catholic view, is a definite return to saner view- 
points and has points of interest and value for the Catholic theologian and 
for the apologist. In the article, “L’originalité de la pensée johannique,” 
[Revue de théologie et de philosophie N.S. 28 (Sept. 1940) 116, 233-261] 
Philippe H. Menoud passes over the question of the Johannine authorship to 
discuss if the writer of the Fourth Gospel is the last witness of primitive 
Christianity or the first theologian of the hellenized Christianity. Directly 
the thesis of Albert Schweitzer is opposed in which it was stated that Saint 
Ignatius of Antioch introduced the element of hellenistic mysticism which 
is not to be found in Saint Paul, but had influence on the Johannine Gospel; 
this theory was put forth in the 13th chapter of Die Mystik des Apostels 
Paulus (1930), under the caption “Die Hellenizierung der Mystik Pauli 
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durch Ignatius und die Johannaeische Theologie.” Menoud contends that 
Ignatius did not influence the Fourth Gospel, but that to its author may be 
attributed a legitimate hellenization of the genuine Christian mysticism which 
is found in Saint Paul. Especially in the matter of the sacrament and the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist the Gospel is found to be in opposition to the syn- 
cretistic spirit which pervaded hellenistic thought. The author of it insisted 
on the One God who was the Creator both of spirit and matter, on a Re- 
deemer who was to save the whole person of man (matter and spirit), and 
this through a sacrifice which occurred in objective historical setting. John’s 
hellenism is seen in his introduction of the idea of the Logos; his difference 
from the Synoptics is discovered (and one does not follow the writer here) 
in his contrast between the eschatological salvation of the Synoptics and the 
insistence of the present salvation of man through the “remaining” of Christ; 
his sharp contrast to the pagan thought in the matter of purificatory rites 
is seen in the absence of the magical and the merely symbolical in the treat- 
ment of the sacrament. 

ForM-CRriTIcIsM AND JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that the destructive criticism which has done fatal harm to theology 
outside the Church in removing the Fourth Gospel promises to be more 
destructive as Form-Criticism is applied. The latest treatment from the 
standpoint of the Formgeschichtliche school to come to notice is Karl 
Kundsin’s Charakter und Ursprung der Jobannacischen Reden (Acta Univ. 
Latviensis I, 4, 185-301, 1940). Here the parallels between the I-sayings 
(there are many in Chapter VI on the sacrament and in the Last Discourse 
with its several references to the sacrifice) and similar usages in Babylonian, 
Egyptian and Indian literature are discussed; Kundsin denies that foreign 
models account for the Johannine form. The best solution of the “problem” 
is found through an approach beginning in the Apocalypse. The author has 
felt the primitive Christian experience in which the living Christ is speaking 
directly to the person, and this person now speaks in the first person to the 
community. The discourses of the Gospel are not, therefore, those of Christ, 
but they are the messages of the exalted Christ as He speaks through the 
recipients of His revelation. This application of Form-Criticism simply offers 
another support for views already held, but the new prop seems to be another 
zero. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE Cross. SATISFACTION. In the essay, “The Atone- 
ment, God’s Act,” [The Congregational Quarterly, 18 (April 1940) , 146- 
155] William E. Wilson takes notice of various attempts in recent years to 
re-establish a doctrine of reparation. He sees in the theology of Barth and 
Brunner a penal substitution theory almost similar to that of the 16th and 
17th centuries, in the writings of Sparrow Simpson an emphasis on the God- 
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ward reference of the cross, in the writings of V. Taylor an emphasis on 
Christ’s perfect submission to God’s judgment on sin. Four points are em- 
phasized: man’s terribly serious sin, his inability to save himself, Christ’s 
mediation and God’s justice. The writer admits that these four aspects are 
indeed to be found, not in any God-ward aspect in connection with the cross, 
but as a revelation of Divine love. On the cross God’s atoning love is re- 
vealed and not satisfaction for sin; “we have in our Lord’s death on the 
Cross, not an enigma which must be explained by some theory of Divine 
appeasement, satisfaction, or ‘God-ward aspect,’ but a revelation of Divine 
reconciling love.” 

The author’s theory of atonement includes the emphasis of Abelard on 
love and the idea of recapitulation of Saint Irenaeus. In his own words: 
“To sum up: the Atonement, seen in the whole work of Christ from Jordan 
to Calvary, is a revelation that God is love, and thereby a moral appeal to 
men to turn to Him, and live as His children. Abelard is right. It is the 
entry into human life of the Son of God in order that men may become 
partakers of the divine nature. The main theme of recapitulation as Irenaeus 
taught it is right. It is redemption from the power of evil, whether that be 
thought of as our own sin, the general sin of mankind, or the influence of 
spirits of evil. Again in essentials Irenaeus is right. Its method was love 
to the uttermost, demonstrated by the most searching of all tests, a lonely 
death of ignominy and torture endured in complete faith in God and love 
to men. It is atonement by non-resistance.” To the writer all other theo- 
ries of atonement . . . “are supported by precarious inferences from passages, 
all of which possibly, most probably and many certainly, were never intended 
by their writers to have any such meaning.” 

Those who consult the two articles of Bishop Headlam, the Anglican Bishop 
of Gloucester, signed A. C. Gloucester: under the title “The Atonement— 
The Work of Christ,” [The Church Quarterly Review, 130 (April-June, 
1940) 1-27, and (July-September, 1940) 193-213] will find a more con- 
servative and thorough treatment of the New Testament sources of teaching 
on the sacrifice of Christ. But there remains for us work to be done in 
putting before the modern world the scriptural proofs which lie behind the 
definitions of the Council of Trent. For in dealing with the effectiveness of 
the atonement the writer definitely sheers away from what he calls a moral or 
mechanical act on the part of Christ and from theories which involve any 
forensic or transactional explanation of the death of Christ or the sacrifice 
of the cross. “The death of Christ .. . was an ethical sacrifice, a voluntary 
offering of Himself, and therefore it made an appeal to our consciences. In 
this way Jesus transformed the meaning of sacrifice. Sacrifice became 
through him self-sacrifice, and that it means to us now” (p. 203). Again, 
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“I can find no support in the New Testament for any forensic or transac- 
tional explanation of the death of Christ or the sacrifice of the cross; still 
less an explanation of the victory over evil. These explanations arose in 
Christian history from the adaptation of Christian theology to the needs of 
the times, and an imperfect exegesis, in particular a misconception of the , 
meaning of sacrifice. The death of Christ was not necessary to appease the 
wrath of an angry Father, nor to secure by some strange device a victory over 
Satan, nor to pay a ransom for mankind. The purpose of the death of 
Christ was to cleanse mankind from sin” (p. 213). Thus, while appearing 
to proceed cautiously Bishop Headlam in effect discounts the force of the 
Scriptural texts which prove that Christ satisfied for sin through a voluntary j 
sacrifice. | 

Matrimony. History. The obscure field of the history of marriage in 
the patristic age is investigated in one detail in the article, “Matrimonio 
romano e matrimonio cristiano,” by Aemilius Herman, S.J., in Orientalja 
Christiana Periodica, [6 (Jan.-June, 1940) 1-2, 222-229]. Historians of 
jurisprudence have been divided on the question of the influence of the views 
of the Church on the matrimonial laws of the Empire. Some have found 
extended Church influence; others have denied any. With respect to the 
codification of the Emperor Justinian, which belongs to the middle years 
of the sixth century, Monsignor D’Ercole has claimed recently (II comsenso } 
degli sposi e la perpetuita del matrimonio nel diritto romano e nei Padri della 
Chiesa, Rome, 1939) that in his Novelle the Emperor abandoned the old 
concept of matrimony of the Roman law and took over the view of the 
Church. In the Roman law marriage was a social connection entered into 
and recognized by the civil power. It was not understood to be a bond, 
which had to originate in a free consent, and which was permanent and 
would perdure apart from the will of the parties. 

In the view of the Roman law the two elements of marriage were the 
affectio maritalis and the vita communis; with the vanishing of the affectio 
maritalis, divorce became easy. The doctrine of the Church was opposed to 
this view and its consequences. 

Father Herman does not agree that historically Justinian substituted the 
Christian for the Roman concept of marriage in the codification of the sixth 
century. But he does agree that the Emperor’s tightening up of marriage 
laws is to be admitted, though on a very substantial point there is an ominous 
silence: there is not found in the Novelle a single word which declares that 
an illicit divorce is to be declared null and void; the law still provided for 
remarriage. It may be that the Emperor simply found it impossible to 
enforce the stricter demands of the Gospel in which personally he thoroughly 
believed; the difficulties of the times in this respect are amply proved in the 


writings of the Fathers. 
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It may not be amiss to point out that this history may throw some light 
on a question which is being mooted today. The recent emphasis in dealing 
with the ends of the sacrament upon the co-primary purpose of developing 
through the vita communis the personality of the partners is in contrast to 
the omission to develop this point in the early writers. May it not be that 
the emphasis of the Roman law on the affectio maritalis and vita communis 
and the possibility of divorce if the first became extinct, created a situation 
for the leaders of the time which accounts for their abstention from empha- 
sizing these personal elements of the marriage state? 
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A. C. Correr, S.J. Theologia Fundamentalis. Weston College Press, 
Weston, Mass. 1940. 739 pp. $3.50. 

The careful scholarship which pervades the other works of Father Cotter 
is manifest also in this new and rather substantial volume of Fundamental 
Theology, which is the fruit of thirteen years of professorship of this subject 
at one of the Major Seminaries of the Society of Jesus. The book is primarily 
intended for the use of the classroom, that is, for Seminarians in their first 
year of theology, and for this purpose, the book is unquestionably, to this 
reviewer’s way of thinking, the best that has appeared in this field up to the 
present. For its comprehensiveness, breadth of erudition, and abundance of 
references to recent publications, for its logical coherence and scrupulous 
precision of terms, but above all for its remarkable and ingenious unity, the 
book is unsurpassed, and theologians owe a debt of gratitude to Father Cotter 
for his painstaking labor. 

The author sets down as his thesis and as the sum and scope of all Funda- 
mental Theology, the scientific demonstration of the dogma defined by the 
Vatican Council in its third Session: “Fide divina et catholica, ea omnia 
credenda sunt, quae in verbo Dei scripto vel tradito continentur et ab Ecclesia 
sive solemni judicio sive ordinario et universali magisterio tanquam divinitus 
revelata credenda proponuntur.” (D.B. 1792). To give scientific proof of 
this definition is, according to the author, the complete and exclusive object 
of Fundamental Theology. This the author has done, completely and ex- 
clusively, nowhere omitting any step necessary for the logical process, and 
at no time deviating from the course he has set himself. The unity thus so 
successfully achieved for the entire field of Fundamental Theology is the 
real contribution which Father Cotter has made. 

The definition quoted from the Council gives us the division of the book’s 
contents. In the first part is proved: “Fide divina et catholica ea omnia 
credenda sunt quae ab Ecclesia tanquam revelata credenda propenuntur.” 
In the second part, the phrase: “quae in verbo Dei scripto vel tradito con- 
tinentur.” The first part of the book, then, establishes scientifically all the 
motives of credibility and ‘credendity,’ requisite for an act of Divine and 
Catholic faith. Hence, it includes the treatise of Apologetics (in the strict 
sense), and the apologetic treatise De Ecclesia. 

Having shown the abstract possibility of revelation, the author then pro- 
ceeds to establish the fact of revelation, by proving the credibility of the 
books of the New Testament and the Divinity of Jesus Christ. With- 
out separating the persona Christi from the opus Christi, the Head from 
the Body, for each illumines and confirms the other, he then proceeds to 
show that Christ instituted, as a perpetual means of transmission of that 
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revelation, an infallible Church; and that the Roman Catholic Church is 
identical with this Church of Christ, thus concluding with the momentous 
thesis, which is the proximate scope of this first part, namely: The living 
magisterium of the Catholic Church is the first and last rule of faith for all 
men, of this age and of every age, by which they can know with certitude 
what must be believed. The teaching of this body is per se the only and 
absolutely necessary criterion of faith; it alone is the supreme interpreter of 
the fonts of revelation. 

While some authors have been content to prove the mere fact that Christ 
was a Divine Legate, leaving the proof of His Divinity to the treatise De 
Verbo, still it seems better in today’s defense of Christianity to prove, as 
the author has done, this cardinal point at the outset. This is not only 
possible but extremely advantageous, for as Ottiger wisely points out, the 
apologetic treatise De Ecclesia would seem to lack a solid foundation, unless 
one supposed the author of that Church to be Divine, and moreover, the 
arguments advanced for the Divinity of Christ are far more forcible than 
those that merely establish His Divine legation. 

Another feature of this new work is the clear distinction always kept in 
mind between Scientific and Practical Apologetics, the confusion of which 
has been the pitfall of so many writers on apologetic subjects. The author 
stresses this distinction constantly throughout his work, especially in the 
solution of difficulties, and develops in a chapter, with a copious bibliography, 
the art of converting non-Catholics. This chapter should prove very bene- 
ficial to all priests, members of Evidence Guilds, etc. 

Concerning the treatise De Ecclesia, it is well known that many authors 
heretofore have found it difficult to separate clearly the apologetic part of 
this treatise from the dogmatic. This difficulty is increased today when 
the entire treatise is given ia the first year of Theology. And while some 
text-books v.g. D’Herbigny (De Ecclesia I, p. 10, ed. 3) openly confess that 
this division is neither possible nor useful, others, though striving to keep 
the division clear, only succeed in so mixing together apologetic and dog- 
matic theses and scholia, that the reader and student are oftentimes at sea 
or at least doubtful of the exact scope of the treatise. Father Cotter’s re- 
moval of such confusion often met with in the minds of beginners, his 
avoidance of even the species of an apparent vicious circle, and, positively, 
the bringing out into full relief of the unity of purpose of Fundamental 
Theology, are undoubtedly distinct contributions. 

In keeping with his purpose, the author only treats of those theses in De 
Ecclesia which are necessary to prove that the Catholic Church is the sole 
rule of faith. The remaining theses are not touched upon but are com- 
mitted to the dogmatic treatise De Ecclesia, which according to Billot is the 
necessary complement of the treatise De Verbo. Of the many methods used 
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to demonstrate the objective identity of the Roman Catholic Church with 
the Church of Christ, the author, without considering the notes of the 
Church, as such, has selected the historical method, the via Romanitatis, 
which is the more direct and the more secure method. To this however, he 
adds what Dieckmann (De Ecclesia, I, n. 599) calls the empirical method, 
the method which was so strongly advocated by Cardinal Deschamps in the 
Vatican Council, and incorporated in its decrees (D.B. 1894). 

The second part of Father Cotter’s book treats of the fonts of revelation. 
Briefly, the notable characteristic of this part is the author’s orderly succes- 
sion of theses. The student progresses from one point firmly established to 
the next, at the same time knowing always when he is bound and when he 
is free. Especially to be noted is the author’s treatment of verbal inspiration 
and a really masterful thesis on the criterion of inspiration. It is also to be 
noted that the author first treats tradition and then Sacred Scripture. This 
is by far the more secure method, as many of the properties of Scripture can 
be more easily guaranteed and more readily grasped, if an appeal is made to 
tradition, whereas, without this appeal, many of the theses in Sacred Scripture 
seem less convincing. 

These are some of the features we have noted in reading Father Cotter’s 
remarkable book. It is a book admirably suited to fulfill the requirements for 
our Seminaries, and a book which we gladly recommend to every priest for 
use in sermons, instructions, and convert-work. And though the size of the 
volume may seem a little forbidding to the beginner in theology, the student 
will soon find, however, that in this book because of its comprehensiveness 


and scientific worth, he has a shelf of books all in one. 
Henry J. Martny, S.J. 


F. Ernest JoHNson. The Social Gospel Re-examined. WHarper and 
Brothers. New York. 1940. 261 pp. $2.00. 

The purpose of the author is not to state the content of the Christian 
social philosophy, but rather to offer a practical inquiry into the question: 
“Can Christianity be made irresistibly relevant to crucial social problems 
of our times without impairing the freedom of the laity, so dear to Protes- 
tantism, to formulate their own practical ethical judgments? I believe that 
it can; that an effective ethic can be derived from that body of authentic 
Christian teaching which Christians as such are bound to recognize, one 
which will stand the test of our knowledge about human nature and human 
affairs.” (p. 9-10) 

The writer of this book is the Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Hence, it is not surprising that in respect of what 
is authentic Christian teaching, the peculiar epistemological view associated 
with Teachers College appears. “It has been well said that the test of any 
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theological belief is the effect it produces upon the person who holds it. 
This means that doctrine is not self-validating. It gets its validation in 
ethical experience.” (p. 16) If this is so, we seem to have arrived at the 
contradictory state where the good conduct of a believer in Christ’s God- 
hood proves that his doctrine is correct, while the good conduct of one who 
denies Christ’s Godhood is a proof of the opposite. 

The effective ethic, then, of Professor Johnson is to be derived from 
authentic Christian teaching, which on a later admission, may be inconsistent. 
“Not logical consistency so much as relevance to felt human need is the 
test of its (a creed’s) validity. Changes in creeds are dictated by changes 
in the human situation as discerned by sensitive minds.” (p. 19) It does 
not strike one that these are promising props on which to rear either Chris- 
tianity or a Gospel. One would say that there is singularly lacking any 
principle of cohesion or authority. That suits Professor Johnson exactly, 
for, when formulating his thoughts concerning the nature of the Church, 
he finds that the “key to the nature of the Church is to be found in the 
spiritual principle of community—the shared experience of those who are 
participating in an effort to realize in their common life the lordship of 
Jesus. It is here, if at all, that the concept of the Church can be rehabili- 
tated in an intellectual milieu that admits of no concept of absolute insti- 
tutional authority.” (p. 130) “If Christianity has a true social message, 
it is one that a community has validated in its own life.” 

Consistently insisting on that validation of belief which emerges from 
the experience of the community, Professor Johnson must seek, in view of his 
early question, to bestow on communal experience some faint shadow of 
authority. He admits the difficulty, which has grown great because of 
the emphasis in Protestantism on the autonomy of the individual, ‘and 
liberal Protestantism has compounded the offense by its nihilistic attitude 
toward authority. It is very difficult to elicit anything but skepticism for 
the idea of authority among students who have come up through even our 
best schools. The idea that there can be such a thing as intrinsic auth- 
ority in the experience of a community without arbitrary imposition by an 
institution is difficult to win acceptance for.” (p. 170) Now if the 
orthodox Protestantism will accept the societal norm as its authority, or 
accept as authentic Christian teaching what communal experience pro- 
poses, or believe that communal experience will ever propose the same doc- 
trines ethical or other even for one and the same hour, the reviewer does 
not know, and he does not feel that it is his place to give an answer. 
Speaking from the standpoint of his own faith he can say that Professor 
Johnson has not offered ultimate or correct solutions to the problems 
bothering the Christian world of today. } ol 
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Cuiesa £ Stato: Studi storici e giuridici per il decennale della Concilia- 
zione tra la Santa Sede e V’Italia: 1. Studi storici, pp. xx, 546; Il. Studi giuri- 
dici, pp. viii, $42. (Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” Milan, 1939.) 


I. Stun: Srorici 


Published by the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart at Milan, these 
collected studies commemorate the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Lateran Treaty and Concordat of 1929. More than thirty scholars have 
been called upon to contribute articles, and through their collaboration a 
wide range of historical and juridical aspects of the question of Church and 
State are handled with a competence which could hardly be equalled by any 
single author. The volumes serve as a fitting tribute to the memory of the 
great pope, whose death occurred on the eve of the tenth anniversary of 
the Lateran settlement, and who has with justice been called “The Pope of 
the Reconciliation.” 

The first volume contains seventeen historical studies in which the long 
series of conflicts between the spiritual and temporal sovereigns from the 
time of Saint Peter and Nero down to the time of Pius XI and Mussolini 
is reviewed for the reader. As is to be expected in a work of this type, 
many of the events recorded have already been treated, and many of them 
much more adequately treated, in other works. Here it is the synthesis 
that has been made, the order to which the story has been reduced, and the 
resultant accessibility of much pertinent information, which give these 
studies their special value. Some of the writers cover several centuries in a 
single chapter, so that their treatment is rather generic. A few of the 
concluding chapters are more restricted in scope and present the results 
of considerable research in Italian archives. As a whole, the authors show 
that they are on very familiar ground in their discussions of the particular 
periods or episodes which have been assigned to them. 

An interesting feature of these historical studies is the great stress that 
is laid on the concordats that have been concluded since the XI century. 
The various writers have made their studies center around these concordats, 
exposing the historical background, interpreting their contents in the light 
of that background, and passing judgment on their effectiveness in procuring 
that harmony between Church and State which they were intended to bring 
about. Special attention is given to the concessions, recofded in each con- 
cordat, which reflect rather clearly the rise and fall of papal influence. 
These concessions concern those matters which come under the jurisdiction 
of both the spritual and the temporal sovereignty, such as property rights, 
fiscal regulations, ecclesiastical immunities, and, especially, the thorny ques- 
tion of the selection of candidates for bishoprics and major benefices. It 
has been in this sphere of “marginal jurisdiction” that the two sovereignties 
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have carried on the struggle for supremacy, and a number of the writers 
of these studies have made excellent use of the concordats, as an authentic 
and informative source of knowledge in tracing the course of that struggle. 

Among the studies which cover a rather wide range of events, that of 
Prof. G. Soranzo (I. pp. 147-191) is outstanding. His topic is “the 
religious and political situations which preceded and followed the concordats 
of the XII and XIII centuries.” He emphasizes the importance of the cen- 
tralization of the governments of England and France, as contrasting with 
the lack of centralized governments in Germany and on the Italian penin- 
sula, in determining the attitudes of temporal rulers toward the Church. 
The growing nationalistic spirit in England and France tended to disturb 
the former relations. There was resentment over the flow of gold to Rome, 
and restrictions were imposed on the free exercise of papal authority in 
these countries. The development of this attitude of resentment and re- 
sistance to Roman influence is traced to its culmination in the humiliating 
outrage at Anagni, where Boniface VIII suffered physical violence at the 
hands of the hirelings of Philip the Fair. Prof. Soranzo’s portrayal of the 
influences at work during these two critical centuries, disturbing the har- 
mony of the politico-religious scene, is rapidly drawn, yet with such sure 
strokes that the picture is convincing and satisfying. 

The most complete sudy of a single concordat is that contributed by Prof. 
E. Bussi (I, pp. 191-213), in which he discusses the historical significance 
of the Concordat of 1516 between France and the Holy See. Looking into 
the previous century, he indicates the anti-papal spirit of the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, the document drawn up by a group of recalcitrant 
bishops in 1438 A.D., which in spite of Rome’s protests had been regarded 
by successive French kings as the legitimate formula regulating their deal- 
ings with the Church. An interesting analysis of the contents of the Con- 
cordat of 1516 follows, in which the concessions made to the royal power 
are admitted to have been very generous. Finally, in defense of the settle- 
ment, Prof. Bussi points out the providential function of this concordat, 
establishing mutual understanding and harmony between the Church and 
State in France just one year prior to the outbreak of Protestantism across 
the Rhine. 

The longest article in this volume, and the most original, is written 
by Prof. M. Roberti of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart 
(I, pp. 253-333). From primary sources he sets forth the history of the 
ecclesiastical legislation in a number of small Italian States during the decade 
and a half that Napoleon dominated the Italian scene. Prof. Roberti pre- 
sents clear evidence of the influence of Napoleon’s religious policy in deter- 
mining the course of legislative measures in Ferrara, Brescia, Bologna, Venice, 
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and Lombardy. Laws were passed which decreed wholesale confiscation of 
Church property, suppression of numerous religious communities, detailed 
regulation of others, the toleration of all religious sects, the election of the 
clergy by popular vote, and the payment of fixed salaries to bishops and 
priests by the state. All of these are reminiscent of the changes which had 
been legalized in France. The method of procedure followed by Prof. Ro- 
berti in this excellent article is thoroughly scientific, and the abundant use 
of unpublished documents indicates the kind of labor that went into its 
preparation. 

It is readily understood that a work, commemorating the concordat of 
1929, should not be such as to create ill-will between Catholic scholars 
and a government which exerts careful control over the press and which 
frowns upon the publication of anything derogatory to the memory of 
national heroes. Yet, for the sake of historical truth, it seems necessary 
to mention that in some of the final chapters of this volume, and especially 
in the one written by P. S. Leicht (I, pp. 407-429) on the Italian Liberal 
Ecclesiastical Legislation from 1848 A.D. to 1914 A.D., there is a tendency 
to present the Risorgimento in too favorable a light, to glorify the leaders 
of that movement beyond measure, and to pass too lightly over the injustice 
that was done in the seizure of Rome and the Papal States. The rather 
weak attempts to justify the anti-clerical and anti-papal legislation of those 
decades and to shift the responsibility from Italian patriots to a nebulous 
sort of “historical necessity” (p. 414) are apt to leave Catholic readers un- 
convinced and to create an impression that patriotic fervor has destroyed 
the balance of the writer. In this connection it is to be noted that the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, in publishing this collection of 
studies, is not thereby endorsing all of the ideas of the different writers, as 
Fra A. Gemelli, Rector Magnificus of the University, is careful to point 


out in his splendid Introduction to the first volume (p. xix). 
F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


I. Srup1 Grurpic! 


The second volume contains seventeen papers, in four languages, on vari- 
ous juridical and historical aspects of the relations of Church and State. 
As would be expected from the occasion of the work, most of the papers 
deal with the effects and operation of the Lateran Treaty, and, consequently, 
are of interest, primarily, to Italian civil and ecclesiastical jurists. Jannac- 
cone contributes a general outline of the present juridical relationship be- 
tween Italy and the State of Vatican City. D’Amelio holds that, in virtue 
of the Treaty, Italian Courts are bound to recognize sentences of nullity of 
marriage between Italians, passed by diocesan tribunals, even outside of 
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Italy. Bertola treats of the prerogatives, exemptions, incapacities and re- 
sponsibilities of the clergy under Italian Law. Forchielli writes of the jurid- 
ical principles governing ownership and administration of Church property 
in Italy, as well as of their actual operation under post-Lateran Italian Law. 
Cappello examines the civil effects of marriage under Italian Law, in com- 
parison and contrast with the provisions of Church doctrine and discipline. 
Checchini presents some conclusions on the general question of the relation- 
ship of ecclesiastical matrimonial jurisdiction to the Italian juridical system. 
Rebuttati notes the substantial success of the transitional laws governing 
civil or religious marriages contracted before and contrary to the terms of 
the Lateran Treaty, but finds that minor details still need rectification in 
the new Italian Civil Code. Giacchi discusses the nature of Church Inde- 
pendence in the light of present Italian Law. Finally, Dossetti develops 
the legal position of ecclesiastical juridical entities before and under the 
Lateran Treaty as well as under the Italian Civil Code of 1939. 

The remaining papers have a wider juridical and historical scope. A 
short introductory paper by Pallieri, discusses the question whether the 
Lateran Treaty created the State of Vatican City or merely recognized it 
as already existing in spite of the Roman occupation of 1870. Le Fur 
treats of the nature of sovereignty and of the inherent right of the Holy 
See, quite apart from the territorial independence of Vatican City, to inter- 
national recognition as an independent juridical entity with international 
spiritual sovereignty. Rovelli enumerates many unique features in the 
juridical structure of the State of Vatican City, arising from the fact that, 
while it is a State in the formal sense of possessing territorial independence 
and sovereignty, nevertheless it lacks a material element of substantial state- 
hood, namely, a community of citizens organized for the primary purpose 
of promoting peace and temporal prosperity. D’Avack treats of the juridical 
relationship between the State of Vatican City, the Holy See and the Uni- 
versal Church. Fedele defends the position that concordats are strict bi- 
lateral contracts, binding directly the State and Church as collective enti- 
ties, imposing obligations on their subjects only subsequently, in virtue of 
their promulgation in the form of territorial law by each of the contracting 
parties. Wright compares the provisions of the United States Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights with those of the laws of various States on phases of 
the question of religious liberty, such as religious tests for office, establish- 
ment and free exercise of religion, aad denominational education. Le Bras 
reviews the position of the Church in France since the Law of Separation 
of 1905, and finds that interference with the activities of the Church has 
progressively decreased, that many basic rights of the Church have been 
again recognized, such as the right to use ecclesiastical buildings and to regu- 
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late its own worship, and finds finally, that there are grounds for hoping 
that a satisfactory solution will be found for the problems of property 
ownership and the recognition of religious congregations. Finally Lampert, 
discusses the relation of Church and State in Switzerland, before and after 
the Law of Separation of 1907. 

This second volume is a scholarly work containing substantial contribu- 
tions to the study of relations of Church and State. It will be welcomed 
by students of international law and of the Public Law of the Church and 
will be of interest to serious students of Church History of modern times. 

j.5.¢. 


CLEMENTINUS A VLISSINGEN, O. F. M. Cap., De evolutione definitionis 
juris gentium. Gregorian University, Rome, 1940. 187. Lire 25. 

It does not seem an exaggeration to say that any nation’s political and 
social life depends upon what its concept is of “right.” This is only too 
graphically being portrayed before our very eyes each day. The solemn 
invocation of “sovereign rights” constantly accompanies every advance 
made in the political and social revolution now sweeping the world. And 
although this fact would seem to indicate that all respect and understand- 
ing of what generations have agreed to be the true concept of “right” 
among nations have been lost and that, thezefore, it is useless now to 
discuss the “right” of any people today since it is so little honored, never- 
theless, there does remain a reason why the study of this matter should 
still be pursued. And that reason is: the day cannot but come when a 
greater spirit of justice will hold sway in the dealings of men among them- 
selves and, when that day does come, men will want to act—not accord- 
ing to what they alone think is the “right”—but according to what the 
consensus of men has ever recognized to be such. No better preparation 
can be had for that day than a thorough and ready knowledge of what 
the best minds of all times have seen to be the “rights” of all nations. 

But preceding those rights of nations which (in relation to other na- 
tions) are the basis of international law and (in regard to themselves) civil 
law, is a great body of rights which belong primarily to the individual. 
These are rights which are common to all peoples, regardless of who they 
are, and must be taken into account whenever these peoples deal one with 
another. Such are, for instance, the right to conserve and develop them- 
selves; to hold and bequeath property; to trade; to travel freely; to use 
their own language and have their own customs; to determine how they 
shall be governed. These rights are all embraced under the concept of jus 
gentium. And since, in order to protect these rights civil society is first 
formed and then, international society, the interdependence of all three 
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can be readily appreciated. Hence a better understanding of both civil 
and international law can be had if there is also had a better knowledge of 
the evolution of jus gentium. 

The examination of this evolution is the task that the author has set for 
himself. He has, however, limited himself to the period running from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries inclusive. For it was at this time that 
the greatest development of the term took place. 

In general, then, this work is a study of both the dependence of the jus 
gentium of this period (16th to 18th centuries) upon that of the Romans, 
and of its subsequent development in regard to jus naturale, jus positivum, 
and jus internationale. 

As the author shows, among some of the Romans, Ulpianus, for instance, 
there was a tendency to identify jus gentium with jus naturale. But 
among others, as for example, Gaius, besides the natural element there was 
also recognized a positive one, one which made the jus gentium depend, not 
upon human reason alone, but also upon human needs and necessities. This 
distinction, however, while recognized, seems not to have been elaborated 
or clearly set forth by the Romans themselves. Nor was it done, for in- 
stance, by Saint Augustine. For he simply identified jus gentium with jus 
naturale. Saint Isidore took the same position, though he did, to some 
limited extent, consider its extra-state implications. Saint Thomas Aquinas 
was of nearly the same mind, since he considered the jus gentium as the 
immediate conclusion from jus naturale. For, he says, those things per- 
tain to the jus gentium which are derived from the law of nature sicut 
conclusiones ex principiis, or per modum conclusionis quae non est multum 
remota a principiis. 

It remained for Vitoria, the author continues, and, especially, Suarez 
to give greater development to the dependence of jus gentium both on 
jus naturale and on jus positivum. Vitoria saw that, inasmuch as jus gen- 
tium is based upon certain fundamental principles common to all men, thus 
far it pertains to jus naturale; but inasmuch as ic depends upon private 
and public pacts and agreements for its exercise in practice, it pertains to 
jus positivum. 

However, it was Suarez who gave the subject its fullest treatment. He 
readily admitted the close relationship that existed between the jus gentium 
and the natural law, but he could not see that the precepts of jus gentium 
obliged with the same intrinsic necessity as did those of the natural law. 
For, said Suarez, the natural law is made known by right reason, either 
instinctively or by reflection, while the precepts of the jus gentium arise 
by “unconscious usage.” Examples of this were, according to Suarez, divisio 
rerum and servitus. 
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In like manner, as the author exemplifies from their works, Grotius and 
those who followed him, such as Pufendorf and van Bynkershoek, stress 
the dependence of jus gentium upon the consent of the people acting for 

Because the jus gentium, while based upon the natural law, was being 
considered more and more as an expression of the will of individuals 
grouped into states, it gradually began to be considered as representative 
of the consensus of the international community. Jus gentium came to be 
looked upon more as jus inter gentes. And here again, in this particular 
phase of the development, the influence of the Spanish school is in evidence, 
with Vitoria treating the matter according to the problems with which he 
was actually confronted and Suarez working out the more general philo- 
sophical implications of the subject. The final development and transi- 
tion to modern international law, as the author shows, was made in the 
18th century by such men as de Vattel and de Martens, whose works are 
treated in some detail. 

This work undoubtedly contributes to a better understanding both of 
the dependence of the jus gentium of the period under discussion upon 
that of the Romans and also of its development therefrom. 

The author shows an easy familiarity with the works of the men who 
contributed most to this development and he draws his conclusions with 
a firm hand. There is not lacking frequent reference to contemporary 
authors wherever their works touch upon the matter under discussion. 

Hence, those who are interested in the roots out of which ovr :nodern 
law, especially international, has grown, would do well not co cverlook 
this piece of research. 

Attention may be called to the minor point that, while the body of the 
text in Latin is well edited, the quotations in other laaguages are not free 
from errors. Triomas E. Davrrr, S.J. 


Joun F. Cronin, S.S., PH.D. Economics and Society. American Book 
Co. 
With the advent of the social encyclicals and the conditions which 
evoked them, Catholic interest in economics has increased rapidly. We 
find proof of this interest in the many recent works which embody state- 
ments of the Catholic social message. The principles which constitute this 
message are drawn from the encyclicals and from philosophy and moral 
theology. Works which give the principles are plentiful enough. Less often 
do we encounter studies which seek to apply these principles to the chang- 
ing economic system and to integrate them with economic facts. Even 
with greater rarity do we find the points of contact between Catholic prin- 
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ciples and generally accepted economic theory explored. The reader does 
not peruse Economics and Society very long without concluding that the 
author has labored to conjoin the Catholic social message to a competent 
exposition of economic theory and problems. The result of the author’s 
effort falls short of the ideal, yet the gigantic task undertaken has been 
very creditably performed. 

The book is cast into a mould familiar to economists. The first part con- 
cerns itself with the fundamentals, the second with problems. Physical, 
legal, and historical factors enter the explanation of our economic activities. 
The theoretical discussion is restricted to a bare minimum and turns quite 
aptly on price and the business cycle. This last mentioned point intro- 
duces questions on reform. In this way the closing chapters of the first part 
state briefly the various proposals of reform. Democratic systems are ac- 
corded the first hearing. Under this head the author discusses and evaluates 
Reform Capitalism and the Catholic social reform. The proposals of Re- 
form Capitalism spring from widely ranging sources. Here we review the 
proposals sponsored by conservatives, liberals, parlor pinks and mild-man- 
nered socialists. 

The ensuing exposition of Catholic social reform borrows very directly 
from the encyclicals. Practically every sentence derives from an encyclical 
to which it bears a definite reference. The treatment is remarkably concise, 
avoids controversial issues, and constructs the general Catholic position from 
principles of the nature and purpose of social order, and the functions of 
property, the state, capital and labor. 

After this discussion of the Democratic systems, the author introduces 
the Authoritarian economic systems. Portuguese Corporatism, Italian 
Fascism, and Russian Communism serve as types, the three major patterns 
to which authoritarian governments in Europe, Asia, and South America 
conform. Although the two are almost inextricably confused popularly, 
the author very definitely distinguishes governments which are merely 
authoritarian from those which are authoritarian and totalitarian. Thus 
Portugal, while it has an authoritarian spirit in its political and economic 
realms, stops short at the door of the home and does not interfere with 
the Church or with schools. It has given purpose and function to its eco- 
nomic life and it has improved the general welfare, but it has attained these 
objectives without stripping the citizenry of rights. Italy and Germany, 
on the other hand, although they have improved the welfare of the masses 
materially, in other respects have suffered the loss of fundamental liberties 
for the citizens. Consequently the author points out that Fascism must be 
considered as the last recourse of desperate men who have failed in the ex- 
periment of democracy. Far worse than the Fascism of Italy is the Com- 
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munism of Russia. Here religion, morality, friendship and trust are dead 
and in their place stands fear. It is a sad commentary on our enlightened 
age that Russian endeavors have long been acclaimed as democratic. 

Quite obviously this general treatment of the various economic systems 
and proposals of reform labors under difficulty. At best it is possible to give 
only the most general view of the point under discussion. The author 
does much to overcome the difficulty by supplementing his work with a 
very valuable bibliography. Thus the reader who desires more information 
will find plenty of direction. 

In the second part of the book we find a series of studies on economic 
problems. The delineation of each problem is accomplished with expert 
care. Into each discussion Catholic principles enter, when and where they 
are pertinent. With the sagacity of one who really knows when a situa- 
tion defies remedy, the author does not propose in each instance the ready- 
made solution. In the field of labor he points out that room exists for both 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. L., but that their problems must be solved over 
the conference table. In regard to agriculture the author discusses the 
many various programs which have been proposed. In this case he does 
not select any single one or combination as the proper solution to the prob- 
lem. This method may shock some readers who think that we have all 
the answers. Before we have worked our social theories into answers for 
all technical and human difficulties, there is a considerable amount of edu- 
cating to be done. (Which is a vague way of postponing the practical solu- 
tion to some dim and distant future.) 

As the matter warrants, the author introduces discussions on motive, 
personality, and character as factors bearing influence on economic life. 
These factors enter the discussion on labor, in which sphere they operate 
rather dramatically. Again, in connection with voluntary reform these 
factors play an important role. The efforts of individual manufacturers, 
who have introduced justice and charity into their factories, stand as object 
lessons to our whole economic order which so badly needs a renaissance of 
Christianity in business. 

It has already been indicated that Catholic principles thread this work. 
Yet were the reader to examine Economics and Society expecting therein 
to find a compendium of Moral Theology on economic questions, or a re- 
finement of the Church’s position on wages, usury, strikes, etc., he would 
be doomed to disappointment. The reader interested in moral problems 
would benefit very definitely by the presentation of facts which constitute 
several moral questions, but his knowledge of moral would not thereby 
be increased. The author pretty generally steers away from issues contro- 
verted among Catholics and on more than one occasion avoids the oppor- 
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tunity to enter moral discussions. Thus, for example, he presents the sit- 
down strike, tells the whole story of why and how it happened, but re- 
frains from rendering any verdict on the right or wrong of the sit-down. 
This procedure seems most in accord with the general intent and purpose 
of the book. Following this method, however, the author leaves untouched 
a number of questions which he might very well have developed. Thus 
the reader may ask: what precisely is an occupational group? How are 
these groupings to be effected in this country? When they are effected, how 
will they be integrated? When this system is fully introduced, in what way 
will it differ from an authoritarian system such as that of Salazar’s Portugal? 
The refuge which we find in the flexibility of the encyclicals does not 
prevent these questions nor does it answer them. 

No review of this work could claim competency if it did not note the 
' magnificent bibliography. With great diligence the author has compiled 
and annotated extensive readings and references pertinent to the subjects 
discussed. The book gains its chief renown from the fact that it effects 
a union between economics and Catholic social principles. For Catholic 
students of economics it will prove a valuable guide; for study clubs, a 


God send. 


Leo A. Hocue, S.J. The Direttorio Mistico of J. B. Scaramelli, S.J. 
(Excerpta ex dissertatione ad lauream in facultate theologica Pontificiae 
Universitatis Gregorianae) . 

Fr. Hogue’s dissertation, as originally approved and defended in the 
Pontifical Gregorian University, fell into two main parts, historical and 
doctrinal. In the publication now under review, we are given only the 
historical part of the original study, and that in a somewhat revised form. 
This excerpt, which has been published in the Archivum Historicum So- 
cietatis Iesu (Vol. TX, 1940) deals with the life and works of Giovanni 
Battista Scaramelli S$.I., and with the strange history of his Direttorio 
Mistico. 

In the search for biographical data concerning Scaramelli, Fr. Hogue 
had recourse to the archives of the Society. There he unearthed a problem 
which has to do with Scaramelli’s famous treatise on mysticism. The 
Direttorio Mistico, Fr. Hogue discovered, has never received the official 
approbation of the Society, it was severely criticized by the Jesuit censors 
who examined it, and its publication was definitely forbidden by the Gen- 
eral, Fr. Francis Retz. The problem is to explain why the Jesuit authorities 
suppressed a book which eventually became a sort of classic in its field. 

Further search in the Jesuit archives brought to light the original reports 
of the censors to whom the book had been submitted, and a nineteen page 
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letter written by Scaramelli in defense of his work. The author contends 
that a study of these papers together with other contemporary documents 
reveals that the Direttorio Mistico was suppressed not so much for intrinsic 
reasons, as for certain circumstances which made its publication at that 
time undesirable. 

Scaramelli did not have a complete list of the objections made against 
his book by the censors, but he had obtained a summary of them. That 
summary is not extant, but we learn from Scaramelli’s letter that it classi- 
fied the criticisms under five heads: i) Statements contrary to Sacred 
Scripture, or its legitimate interpretation; ii) Statements which favor 
quietism, semi-quietism or even Jansenism; iii) Propositions theologically 
inexact; iv) Matter which might cause scandal; v) False and erroneous 
citations of other authors. In this summary four or five instances were 
given under each heading. At first Scaramelli refuted most of these criti- 
cisms. Eventually he came to admit the justice of a larger number of them 
and he made the appropriate corrections. 

Using the five headings mentioned above, the author has drawn up a 
digest of objections made against the Direttorio Mistico. From this digest 
he has omitted the criticisms of passages which Scaramelli eventually modi- 
fied or deleted. It would have made for greater clarity if Fr. Hogue had 
been more explicit in his justification of this omission. 

It is beyond the author’s scope to justify Scaramelli’s doctrine or to 
evaluate the objections of the censors. But he does observe that, from 
the instances he has cited in his digest of criticisms, and also, though the 
author does not state this explicitly, from the fact that Scaramelli actually 
made some modifications in his text, it is obvious that the defects attributed 
to the Direttorio Mistico were not so serious that they could not have been 
easily corrected. Why, then, did the censors insist that the book be sup- 
pressed? Why did they not allow the author to correct his work and 
submit it again for approval? What was the real reason for their decision? 

Scaramelli himself asked these questions and he finally concluded that 
the criticisms of the censors were nothing but a pretext to withhold the 
book from publication, out of fear of the enemies of the Society. He was 
able to confirm this judgment by quoting from the summary of the 
censors’ objections: Putamus Auctorem per se animadvertere quam peri- 
culosum sit his praesertim temporibus in his materiis non caute, et sine 
debita praecisione loqui post tot propositiones damnatas . . . haec malevolis 
ansam dabunt obtrectandi nostrae Religioni, et scriptori, ut nuper experti 
sumus in editione Patris Benzii. (p. 27.) 

If he had had the original reports of the censors, Scaramelli would have 
been able to quote other passages in which the fear was expressed that the 
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Direttorio Mistico, if published, would be condemned by the Holy Office 
and probably give rise to persecution and opprobrium for the whole So- 
ciety, perhaps even worse than that which followed the recent condemna- 
tion of Fr. Benzi’s tract. “It is obvious then,” writes Fr. Hogue, “that 
the circumstances of the times had a great deal to do with the adverse 
opinion of the censors towards Scaramelli’s book.” (p. 28) 

There were many reasons for fearing that the Direttorio Mistico, regard- 
less of its intrinsic merits, would be condemned by the Holy Office. The 
scandals resulting from the errors of Quietism had made Rome suspicious 
of books on mysticism, especially of books written in the vernacular, as 
was the Direttorio Mistico. Again, the Jansenists were gaining strength in 
the Holy City, and since they were persuaded that Jesuit influences had 
been largely responsible for the condemnation of Quesnel’s propositions 
in 1713, it was doubly dangerous for Jesuits to write anything that could 
be wrested to an identity with doctrines condemned by the Church. Fur- 
ther, there was the conviction on the part of the Jesuits that the censors of 
the Holy Office were unfair in their treatment of books written by Jesuits. 
But most important of the circumstances which made the publication of 
the Direttorio Mistico inadvisable at that time, was the controversy, even 
then in progress, which followed the condemnation of a tract written by 
an obscure Jesuit moralist, Fr. Bernard Benzi of Venice. In the year 1743, 
Daniel Concina, noted controversialist of the day, had attacked the so- 
called “Jesuit doctrine of probabilism.” In the following year he seized upon 
an ambiguous passage in Fr. Benzi’s tract, Dissertatio in Casus Reservatos 
Venetae Dioceseos, and accused not only Benzi but, implicitly, the whole 
Society, of teaching lax moral doctrine. Benzi’s tract was condemned by 
the Holy Office, and then there followed a pamphlet war which ended only 
when, on Feb. 19, 1766, the Inquisition imposed silence on the Jesuits and 
the Dominicans. 

Scaramelli’s manuscript was in the hands of the censors from 1744 to 
1747, that is, during the opening stages of the controversy occasioned by 
the condemnation of Benzi’s tract. It is easy to understand why the censors 
scrutinized the Direttorio Mistico so anxiously and finally recommended 
that it be suppressed. Their rejection of the work was not due to a settled 
policy of anti-mysticism; these same censors had, as recently as the year 
1743, approved the second volume of La Reguera’s work on mysticism. 

Fr. Hogue concludes: “. . . the fundamental reason for the opposition 
of the censors of the Society to the publication of the Direttorio Mistico 
was their fear that the book would be condemned by the Holy Office and 
that the enemies of the Society would make use of it to bolster their charge 
of lax moral teaching on the part of Jesuits, as they had done with Benzi’s 
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work. If so slight a defect as was contained in Benzi’s book, they argued, 
could be magnified to such proportions, how much more discredit would 
redound to the Society by the publication of this book of Scaramelli’s in 
which there were so many statements open to misinterpretation.” (p. 34) 

Scaramelli never gave up hope that his work would one day be pub- 
lished. He continued to work on the manuscript up to the time of his 
death in the year 1752. Just two years later the press of Simon Occhi of 
Venice brought forth the first edition of the Direttorio Mistico. It was 
published with ecclesiastical approbation but not with the official per- 
mission of the Society. No protest, however, came from the Society, and 
silence probably meant consent. The book soon attained unusual success; 
it ran through numerous editions and was many times translated. But 
what about the gloomy predictions of the Jesuit censors? Does not the 
event show that they were wrong? “It only shows,” writes Fr. Hogue, 
“that by 1754, the circumstances had changed, and that the enemies of 
the Jesuits had shifted their plan of attack from the moral to the political 
field of action.” (P. 39) 

It has not been the author’s purpose in this excerpt to discuss Scara- 
melli’s doctrine. He concludes, however, with a few pertinent remarks. 
Recent criticisms of the Direttorio Mistico make a thorough and dispas- 
sionate study of the work desirable. Certainly the book has its deficiencies, 
but Fr. Hogue does not admit the justice of all the modern criticisms, as 
may be seen in his article on Scaramelli in Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, (Vol. XIV, pt. I, col. 1259-1263). Until a better and more 
complete treatise, which embraces the practise as well as the theory of 
the mystical life, is published, Scaramelli’s Direttorio Mistico will hold a 
distinctive, if not unique, place in the field of mystical theology. 

F. A. Harkins, S.J. 
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